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Notice.—With this week’s “Specraror” is issued, gratis, a 
Lirerary SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


TPVHE segregation of Japanese school-children in separate 

Asiatic schools in San Francisco has led to an important 
diplomatic correspondence between Tokio and Washington. 
Mr. Root has described the incident as purely local, and declares 
that the United States Government will always treat the 
Japanese in the same way as the people of the most friendly 
European nations. This, however, is not the view of California, 
and it is difficult to see by what power the Central Government 
can coerce her into a different policy. The matter is being 
carried to the Federal Courts, and the question is whether the 
action of the education authorities conflicts with the Treaty 
rights of Japan. If the Courts decide against California, 
it is said that there is a danger of anti-Japanese riots and a 
boycott in San Francisco. We can well imagine that even 
with the decision of the Courts in their favour the American 
Government will find it a most difficult and invidious task to 
bring California to reason. Japan has taken the affair in the 
best spirit, realising at once the good intentions and the 
helplessness of the United States Government; but the 
whole incident is a significant lesson in the faults of the 
American Constitution. When States can assert themselves 
against the nation on a matter in which the gravest issues of 
foreign policy are involved, some reform in the direction of 
strengthening the National Government seems to be urgently 
needed. 





The news from Morocco is very curious. The bandits under 
Boreian who are besieging Arzila suddenly found a new 
opponent, for Raisuli on Friday week left his stronghold with 
a large force for its relief, scattered the besiegers, and installed 
himself as Governor. Ruisuli is the only authority in the 
country who can make any pretence at keeping order, and he 
is not a volunteer policeman for nothing. The town which he 
relieves will naturally have to pay for his services. The 
Makhzan, with Oriental fatalism, bas looked on at the Arzila 
affair with equanimity; but a belated request for help has at 
last been despatched to France and Spain, and on Sunday an 
armoured cruiser left Toulon for Moroccan waters, while Spain 
has given similar orders for the despatch of a man-of-war. 
What precisely these vessels will do except demonstrate does 
not appear, for the next move rests with Raisuli. Meantime 
General Lyautey is lying on the Algerian frontier with 





instructions to refrain from any offensive measures, but to 
repress instantly any violation of French territory. His 
presence seems to have had a quieting effect on the frontier, 
and for the moment the danger in that quarter is checked. 





The Times correspondent in Russia sends to his paper on 
Tuesday a reassuring telegram about the present condition of 
Russia. “ Never since the outset of the revolutionary struggle 
has the country been so quiet, or the nation at large displayed 
such calm confidence in the future.” The Socialists have 
learned by bitter experience that a nation cannot be reformed 
by mere violence, and the reactionaries have also learned that 
pogroms and other such escapades will not restore the old 
régime they hanker after. In spite of the dissolution of the 
Duma, the persecutions by the bureaucracy, and the mass of 
difficult economic questions before her, Russia is hopeful. 
The reason for this remarkable change of outlook is said by 
the Times correspondent to lie in the fact that the country 
believes that its Government means well by it. “For the 
first time almost in its history Russia has been governed by 
men who have sincerely and honestly endeavoured to discharge 
the duties of government, and public opinion has recognised 
that, in spite of the mistakes they have committed, they have 
done their best.” This is an enormous compliment to M. 
Stolypin, and we sincerely hope that it is true. He bas clearly 
infuriated the reactionaries and the revolutionaries. Can he 
have inspired confidence in those sober middle classes which 
in the long run decide the fate of nations ? 


As a logical result of the Papal Encyclical, the French 
Bishops are taking extreme measures to prevent the formation 
of the Associations cultuelles. Warnings have been issued in 
many dioceses, and in particular the Bishop of Coutances 
threatens any one participating in the movement with the 
terrible penalty of excommunication. According to the Paris 
correspondent of the Z'imes, this action of the Bishops is 
likely to recoil on themselves. On the one hand, it is not likely, 
as M. Briand has remarked, that the French peasant will remain 
blind to the fact that what the Pope and Bishops are 
endeavouring to do is to exclude him from a share in the 
management of the affairs of a Church which they call upon 
him to support,—a view which is endorsed even by those 
politicians who neither approved of the separation of Church 
and State, nor of the general Anti-Clerical policy of the 
Republican Party. On the other hand, the uncompromising 
attitude of the French Episcopate is only tending to barden 
the Anti-Clericals in their resolve to support the new Ministry 
in resorting to extreme measures against the recalcitrant 
Bishops. By simultaneously ignoring the claims of the 
faithful, alienating moderate politicians, and exasperating 
their opponents, the Bishops are thus entering on a crucial 
stage of the conflict with all the odds against them. 





The question of our national policy towards wireless 
telegraphy has been much discussed in the Press of late, 
while the Berlin Conference is still sitting. Roughly speaking, 
there are two main views on the subject. One school holds 
that the Marconi system, which is an exclusively British 
patent, is specifically different from, and superior to, any 
other, and that it is our business, in the words of Professor 
Fleming, to “retain for Imperial purposes the position of 
superiority we hold in it at the present moment.” The other 
school, of which Sir Oliver Lodge is representative, argues for 
an International Wireless Telegraphy Convention, as proposed 
by Germany, on the lines of the Postal Union, and against any 
British monopoly. A British monopoly, they argue, means the 
stereotyping of one system, when it is probable that different 
systems may be better for the different purposes of land- 
signalling and ship-signalling. The important clause of the 
Berlin draft proposals provides that “all coast stations and 
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all apparatus in shits shall be obliged to exchange messages 
without regard to the system of wireless telegraphy which 
they severally employ,”—a provision which cuts at the root of 
a British monopoly. It is a matter on which the layman is 
powerless to judge; but, since we understand that the 
Admiralty strongly advocate the refusal to submit to an 
International Convention, we would urge upon the Govern- 
ment that all weight should be given to their views. It is, 
to our mind, primarily a naval question, and the Sea Lords 
should decide, 


The Education Bill has been in Committee of the House 
of Lords during the whole week. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the establishment of “Cowper-Templeism” as the 
essential groundwork of religious instruction in our schools. 
This is a great point gained; but we are not sure that the 
Peers were wise in the way in which they protected Voluntary 
schools from being arbitrarily closed by the local authorities, 
though possibly some safeguard was needed. On Thursday 
the Peers showed their moderation and good sense in not 
passing Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s amendment allowing 
facilities for denominational teaching in all schools. In the 
abstract we are in favour of a system under which, while 
“Cowper-Templeism” should be the foundation, it could be 
supplemented where desired by the parents by denominational 
teaching, not only in the schools which were once Voluntary 
schools, but in all schools. We hold, however, that the Duke 
of Devonshire was, in the circumstances, quite right in asking 
Lord Balfour to withdraw his amendment. We take it that 
the Duke's position is that the business of the Lords is to 
make a reasonable compromise in regard to the Bill, and to 
avoid, wherever possible, collision with the Government on 
points which they consider absolutely vital to their measure. 








Later on, the Bishop of Hereford moved an amend- 
ment providing that where, in any rural parish in 
which there is only one elementary school, the parents 
of a reasonable number of children demand special facilities 
for religious instruction, such facilities shall be afforded. 
This amendment, which was agreed to without a division, 
seems to us an admirable one. Needless to say, it can 
be used quite as much by Nonconformists as by Church- 
people. In spite of the somewhat excitable and angry com- 
ments of the Government Press in regard to the action of the 
Lords this week, it seems to us to have been, on the whole, 
moderate and sensible. If the Government will only stand up 
against the extremists in their party, the Bill may yet emerge 
as a fairly sound national settlement of the education 
question. 


In the Commons on Monday Mr. Birrell was severely cross- 
examined at question time in regard to rifle practice in public 
elementary schools. He explained that, in view of the strong 
representations of the county authority and local persons, 
he had sanctioned a temporary experiment at Bushey under 
stringent conditions,—viz., that it should not encroach on the 
time for proper physical exercises, and should be restricted to 
boys of proper physique who had reached the age of twelve 
years. This provisional consent had been misinterpreted by 
the Board of Education, with the result that the experiment 
was being conducted in four other schools. He assured the 
House that the experiment would be confined to those schools 
only, that in every case the consent of the parents was 
insisted on, and that the extension of the experiment would 
depend on the report he received from his own educational 
authorities. He stated that his own personal view was that it 
was not desirable that rifle-shooting should be included in the 
time-table of public elementary schools, “since it was un- 
suitable for children of the age likely to be found in these 
scbools, and was not in itself a good means of physical exer- 
cise.” He further added the entirely gratuitous remark that 
the Board of Education did not consider rifle-shooting neces- 
sary for the purpose of national defence. Shall we next have 
the Secretary of State for War declaring that the Army 
Council consider that religious instruction is unnecessary for 
the purpose of national education P 


We have shown elsewhere how superficial is the view that 
the art of rifle-shooting is not useful as a means of physical 
training. As a matter of fact, though not hard athletic 
exercise, it affords the most excellent training to the hand 
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and eye, and encourages alertness and quickness of observa. 
tion. We would also lay stress on Mr. Birrell’s extreme 
illiberality in refusing to give leave to local education 
authorities to include instruction in rifle-shooting in the 
teaching given in their schools. He is very fond of telling us 
that he dislikes compelling the local authorities to do this 
or that, yet we find him compelling all schools in the 
kingdom, except four, to refrain from teaching the use of the 
rifle. We can assure Mr. Birrell that the country will watch 
the experiment now being made at Bushey and in three 
Kentish schools with the greatest interest, and that they will 
expect from him that the reports shall not be prejudiced bya 
previous determination to put an end to the experiment. Any 
one who has seen boys from elementary schools, even under 
twelve years of age, practising with miniature rifles under 
proper conditions, will realise how absurd it is to say that they 
are too young, or that there is anything unsafe in teachine 
them to shoot. We know of four or five villages in Surrey 
where instruction in rifle-shooting is given to boys out of 
school hours, with the greatest possible satisfaction to the 
boys and their parents. To pretend that such practice 
encourages the boys in bloodthirsty opinions or makes for 
militarism is the most ridiculous piece of Pecksniffian 
twaddle. 


It is with the deepest regret that we note that when Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain speaks at Canterbury (we write on 
Friday before the meeting) Mr. H. H. Marks is to occupy a 
place on the platform, and is also to address the meeting. The 
Rev. Herbert Bull and Mr. J. W. Weigall, who have played so 
honourable a part in the effort to cleanse the Thanet division 
from the disgrace of Mr. Marks’s membership, wrote to Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain protesting against the endorsement of 
Mr. Marks’s representation involved in their presence on the 
same platform. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, however, unfortu- 
nately, did not see his way to make the absence of Mr, 
Marks from the platform the condition of his presence, 
alleging that the selection of other speakers belonged to 
the local Committee, and that it was not a matter 
in which he could concern himself. With all respect 
to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, this is exactly a matter 
with which a man of his high character and sound 
political record should concern himself. His business is to 
set a good example, and not to follow a bad one. What 
makes the whole matter more deplorable is that the Tariff 
Reform League, through Lord Ridley, with the consent of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, played so straightforward and fear. 
less a part in regard to Mr. Marke’s candidature last winter, 
We wonder whether Mr. Austen Chamberlain is aware that a 
letter appeared in our columns, signed by Mr. McCormick- 
Goodhart, only a few months ago, speaking of Mr. Marks in 
terms which, employed about any other man of standing, 
must have involved the writer in a demand for an instant 
apology or an action for libel. Mr. Marks made no sign 
whatever. Mr. Austen Chi m‘erlain, in our opinion, has lost 
a great opportunity of showing the public how dear he holds 
the honour and probity of our public life. _ 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Samuel Scott 
asked Mr. Haldane whether he could state if it was intended to 
compel Volunteer battalions willing to train for fifteen days 
to train only for seven days. Mr. Haldane postponed his 
reply. We most sincerely trust that when it comes it will be 
in favour of allowing any Volunteer battalion that wishes to do 
so to keep its camp open for fifteen days. We have always been 
strongly against compulsory camps for Volunteers, and against 
declaring that a Volunteer who could not go into camp for a 
fixed number of days was worthless. On the other hand, we 
fully realise the immense value of camp to the Volunteer, and 
hold that the State, without compelling, should do everything 
it can to encourage men to go into camp. The State should 
take from each Volunteer whatever service he is able to give. 
No doubt by allowing the Volunteers to keep their camps 
open for fifteen days a certain amount of expense will be 
incurred, but it will be a comparatively small matter. We 
venture to say that even if it costs £50,000 a year, it is well 
worth while. There is no other way in which so much mili- 
tary force and efficiency can be obtained for the sum named. 
Elasticity should be the guiding-star in Volunteer policy. 
That Mr. Haldane will realise this is our strong hope. 
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The House of Commons has been occupied all the week 
with the discussion in Committee of the Plural Voting Bill. 
No amendments were carried, but Mr. Harcourt made certain 
concessions, such as that a model notice of selection should 
be prepared and set out in the schedule, and that voters who 
after sending in their notice discovered that they had an 
additional qualification should be allowed to make a fresh 
selection. A plural voter who has been abroad or in- 
capacitated by illness will be allowed to select after the 
closing date. On Tuesday an interesting point was raised as 
to the practice of legislating by reference, penalties under the 
Bill being determined by a reference to the Corrupt Practices 
Act. On Wednesday Mr. Harcourt accepted an amendment 
providing that no proceedings should be taken under the Act 
except on the fiat of the Attorney-General. After this the 
discussion ebbed away, and at half-past nine the Bill was 
reported. The Opposition have fought the measure with 
great persistence and skill on points of technical detail. We 
could wish, however, that the main objection had been 
clearly stated,—the fact that this measure of electoral reform 
has been passed alone, and not in company with “One vote 
one value.” If the Opposition had confined themselves to 
this, and then allowed the Bill to pass without obstruction, 
they would have made the task of the House of Lords more 


easy. 
The Report stage of the Trade Disputes Bill, which was 


taken in the House of Commons on Thursday, gave rise to 
some not very edifying explanations of their change of attitude 


in regard to Clause IV. by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


Mr. Haldane, and the Attorney-General. The Attorney- 
General's speech, indeed, went perilously near to adopting the 
well-known formula of the American politician : “ These were 
my sentiments, gentlemen, but as they didn’t suit they bave 
been changed.” Mr. Butcher, in supporting an amendment 
that the Bill should not extend to Ireland, on the ground that 
it would facilitate every form of boycotting and intimidation, 
caused a lively scene. Speaking of the tyranny of the Land 
League, he referred most properly and most truly to the days 
when under that tyranny the living were refused the necessaries 
of life, and the dead denied their coffins. The Nationalist 
Members, with a hardibood and a reliance upon the forgetful- 
ness of the British public which can only be described as 


magnificent, met Mr, Butcher's speech with cries of “ It is a | 


slander!” “It is a lie!’ and Mr. Redmond attacked Mr. 
Butcher for having maligned his own countrymen, and having 


repeated absurd calumnies. 


Mr. Redmond and his friends quite rightly and fairly quoted 
the Parnell Commission as having acquitted Mr. Parnell of 
the most serious charges made against him. They seem, how- 
ever, to have forgotten that the same Commission placed on 
record the facts in regard to the tyranny of the Land League. 
In their Report the Commissioners describe how boycotting 
“constituted a system of intimidation of a most severe and 
cruel character,” and how it was directed against even the 
children of boycotted persons. The passage of the Report to 
which we are referring ends with a sentence which entirely 
justifies Mr. Butcher :—* The funerals of obnoxious persons 
were put under a similar ban, and even coffins or the wood to 
make them were withheld from the dead.” It may be remem- 
bered that one of the things which are said to have moved 
Mr. Bright most in regard to the League tyranny was the 
boycott of a baby’s funeral. The Attorney-General at the 
close of the debate declared that the fears of the Opposition 
were groundless, and that agrarian combinations did not come 
within the scope of the measure. We sincerely trust that he 
may be right; but we confess that, considering the dangers 
involved, we should like to see some safeguarding words added 
to the Bill. 


The Képenick mystery has been solved. The “sham 
Captain,” who has been captured by the police, turns 
out to be a cobbler named Voigt, who had spent twenty- 
seven out of his fifty-seven years in gaol, and was released 
only a few months ago, after serving a long term of imprison- 
ment. His battered and disreputable appearance, and the 
fact that he had never served in the Army, render the 
satirical significance of his exploit all the greater. Of 
this Voigt himself seems to have been fully aware, for when 
one of the detectives expressed his surprise that any one 


could have allowed an old man to pass as a Captain without 
asking him to show his authority, the cobbler replied : “Sir, I 
do not know who you are, but even if you had come with your 
Oberregierwngsrath and your police president, do you think I 
should have first entered into a long palaver with you? I 
should simply have said to the soldiers, ‘ Take those fellows by 
the scruff of the neck and march them off in custody,’ and 
then you would have seen how quickly you would have been 
sent flying.” It is only fair to the Germans to say that they 





have been as keenly alive to the “national psychology” of the 
incident as the most censorious foreign critics. By one of 
the latter, the Viennese Die Information, we are reminded 
that the Hohenlohe Memoirs and the Képenick farce have 
come to hand exactly one hundred years after Jena, and both 
point a moral from which much may be learnt. 


On Friday week Lord Rosebery, as the Chancellor of the 
| University of London, opened the library of the University, 
which has been recently enriched by Professor Foxwell’s 
unique collection of books on economics, purchased and pre- 
sented by the Goldsmiths’ Company. Lord Rosebery in an 
interesting speech regretted that so many valuable libraries 
passed “in disastrous vessels of the ‘ Mayflower’ type” across 
the Atlantic, and suggested that Mr. Asquith might apply 
some of his vast surplus from the Death-duties to saving such 
collections for Britain. He went on to deal with the true 
function of a library, and denied that it could be any real sub- 
| stitute for a University. “You might just as well say that 
| the true regiment is a butcher's shop.” Books were the food 
of the mind, but the mere habit of reading copiously might 
| become injurious rather than beneficial—a kind of mental 
| paralysis. Strangely enough, Lord Rosebery disapproves of 
| haphazard reading, which involves the reading of obsolete und 
second-rate books, and thinks that the most urgently needed 
Royal Commission is one to determine what books are super- 
seded. It is good advice in its way, but somehow we did not 
expect it from Lord Rosebery. If readers are not to browse 
| at large in a meadow, but to be tethered like a Dutch cow toa 
peg, the day of the agreeable dilettante is over. 





It was decided by a vote in Congregation at Cambridge on 
} Thursday week to abolish the Senior Wranglership. Hence- 
| forth the names in Class L., in Parts I. and IT. alike, will be 
arranged alphabetically, and not in order of merit. The votes 
were: placets, 206; non-placets, 169. But although the actual 
majority was small, the logic of the situation was all in favour 
of the change. The arrangement by which the Tripos 
Examination was divided into two parts had already rendered 
the retention of the Senior Wranglership an anomaly, and in 
spite of the appeal of Lord Kelvin, sentiment was unable to 
prevail against common-sense. The very conspicuousness of 
the Senior Wranglership carried with it penalties as well as 
privileges, and though its abolition will evoke natural regrets, 
we doubt whether future generations will ever agitate for its 


| 
| 


revival, 


Though as we write on Friday the returns are not complete, 
it is evident that the Progressives have suffered very severely 
in the borough elections in London, and that the Municipal 
Reformers, the main plank of whose platform was retrench- 
' ment, have received a very great deal of popular support. In 
many boroughs the Municipal Reformers bave made a clean 
strongholds of the 
Progressives their gains have been large. Not only in 
London, but throughout the country, the Party 
seems to have suffered a severe check. Taking the returns 
as a whole, they show what we have never doubted for an 
instant,—that the great majority of the British people are 
not Socialists and do not desire wasteful municipal expendi- 
ture, and that any momentary gain by the party whose policy 
is to dip deep into the public purse will always be followed by 
a strong reaction. We note with pleasure that Mr. J. 8. 
Nettlefold, the Unionist Free-trader of Birmingham, bas been 
re-elected for Edgbaston, in spite of the fact that the 
whole of the Chamberlain and Tariff Reform influence was 
It is a long time since the Chamberlain 


sweep, and in what were once the 


Labour 


cast against him. 
dominance in Birmingham has received such a rebuff. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th, 
Consols (24) were on Friday 86j}—on Friday week 853. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A “PRACTICALLY READY” FLEET. 


wm has happened to the leaders of the Opposition ? 

Have they all forgotten their duty to the Navy, 
or are they all hypnotised by the First Sea Lord, and 
determined that anything in regard to the Fleet which 
has his endorsement shall be considered as beyond 
criticism ? We have the most dangerous proposal for 
diminishing our effective force at sea which has been made 
within the course of the last twenty years in process of 
being actually carried out, and yet neither the leader of the 
Opposition nor any of his lieutenants has even taken the 
trouble to test what is being done, either by questions in 
Parliament, or by insisting that the Board of Admiralty 
shall lay its policy openly before the country. 


No one can say that the explanation of the new policy 
and of the so-called readjustment of naval force published 
last week was, as it stood, anything but most vague and 
nebulous. ‘To many it seemed directly misleading,—a 
piece of pure special pleading. The semi-oflicial announce- 
ment published through the Press Association on Thurs- 
day is equally confused and confusing. Now, it has 
always been held that in matters of public concern it is 
the duty of the Opposition to play the part of the vigilant 
critic, and to insist that the Government of the day shall 
serve its masters—the people—by loyally telling them the 
real facts, and not keeping them in the dark in regard 
to any of its actions. One would have thought, therefore, 
that the Opposition leaders would at this moment be vying 
with each other for the honour of insisting that the 
Admiralty’s so-called explanations should be cleared up and 
substantiated in the face of the nation. Instead, we find 
not only the Opposition leaders in Parliament, but even a 
large portion of the Opposition Press—with the honourable 
exception of the Standard, to which the country as a whole 
owes its warmest gratitude—keeping silence on the matter. 
The essential question which we urged last week—* Are 
you going to reduce the number of ships, officers, and 
men afloat and in full commission? ’’—has not been pressed 
home from the Opposition Front Bench, and the adjourn- 
ment of the House has not been moved in order that the 
whole question might be thrashed out in debate, and the 
Admiralty case for the new dispositions made clear.—We 
cannot reckon as adequate action a question or two 
from unimportant Unionist Members.—What makes the 
matter more astonishing and inexplicable is the fact that the 
Opposition Front Bench contains several men who profess 
themselves devoted to the Fleet and to our naval interests, 
and who should have been able to speak with knowledge and 
authority. One would have imagined that Mr. Balfour, 
as the creator of the Imperial Defence Committee, and 
as a statesman who specially prides himself upon his 
acquaintance with strategic problems, naval and military, 
would have insisted at once on hearing exactly how we 
are to stand under the new scheme and what can be said 
in its favour. Yet he has remained dumb. Again, there 
are Mr. Arnold-Forster and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who 
have both held positions at the Admiralty, and who both 
must be presumed to be deeply concerned with the 
problem of our naval efficiency. How is it that they 
have spoken no word? Lord Cawdor, not a year ago, was 
the head of the Admiralty and responsible to the nation 
for its efliciency. How comes it that he has not raised his 
voice) in the House of Lords in protest, or, at any rate, in 
a demand for enlightenment? We can only suppose that 
this astounding silence, this neglect of the first duty of 
an Opposition, is due to the fact that the politicians we 
have named have in some way or another been convinced 
that the new scheme is perfectly satisfactory, and that 
they have no case against the Admiralty. If that is so, 
then we must take leave to warn them that the responsibility 
for the diminution of the fighting efficiency of the Fleet 
must fall upon them equally with the present Government. 
The nation will regard them as having proved unworthy of 
its confidence should the criticisms that have been made 
against the policy of the Admiralty be justified,as we believe 
they will be justified. We must, we regret to say, censure 
as strongly several of our Unionist contemporaries in the 
Press. ‘Their silence, or at best their half-hearted criticisms 
sindwiched between sophistical semi-official explanations of 





—— 
and apologies for the action of the Admiralty, make them 
participes criminis. To excuse them because of trade 
rivalry, and because one newspaper does not care to 
advertise another, is a defence absolutely unworthy of 
the British Press, and one which we are bound to sa 
we do not believe for a moment. In plenty of other 
cases the whole of the Press has followed one particular 
newspaper without any thought of jealousy. On the 
present occasion, then, those Unionist newspapers which 
have failed to play their part in rousing the nation in 
regard to the new Admiralty policy must, we suppose, be 
held to have done so deliberately, and because they 
believed in the Admiralty’s proposals. Meantime, the 
credit due to the Standard is all the greater. Differing 
as we do profoundly from that paper on the chief political 
question of the day, we are bound to say that it has acted 
in this matter with the greatest possible public spirit and 
good sense. In its position as one of the principal organs 
of the Tariff Reform Party, it cannot have been pleasant 
for it to take a line which is apparently so unsympathetic 
to its leaders. Yet, in spite of that, and in spite of naval 
influences which we need not further specify at the 
moment, it has assumed a position of independence in every 
way worthy of the best traditions of the British Pross, 
If no help is to be forthcoming from the leaders of the 
Opposition, and very little from the majority of Unionist 
newspapers, it is all the more essential that those who, 
like ourselves, recognise the gravity of the issue should 
speak plainly to the public, for it is clearly only through 
an awakened public opinion that we can now hope to 
change the policy of the Admiralty. Parliament and tho 
party politicians on both sides have failed us. 

How far the Government’s pernicious policy of land-sailors 
and harbour-going ships is being pushed is to be seen in tho 
astounding announcement that the ‘ Dreadnought,’ the new 
battleship on which so many hopes rest, is as soon as she 
is completed to be passed into the so-called Home Fleet~ 
merely another name for a Reserve squadron—and to lio 
at Sheerness, not in commission, but with a nucleus 
crew. The mere landsman would have supposed that 
the very first thing that’ the Admiralty would have 
done with the ‘Dreadnought’ as soon as she was fully 
equipped would have been to place on board her 
the most competent Captain in the Navy, with the best 
possible officers and crew, and to add her either to 
the Atlantic or the Mediterranean Fleet, there to undergo 
every possible trial from wind and weather and in steam 
tactics, and to gain in every way the maximum of blue- 
water experience. In this way not only would the ship be 
tested and all her good qualities and bad qualities be 
brought out in the strongest possible relief, but her officers 
and crew would be raised to the highest pitch of efficiency. 
Granted, as we hope and believe will be the case, that the 
‘Dreadnought’ proves to be by far “the strongest and 
swiftest thing afloat ’—the very nonpareil of battleships— 
her officers and crew should Jearn by constant work to be 
in all respects worthy of her. We want the finest and most 
efficient ship’s company in the finest and most efficient 
ship in the world. But that can only be got by keeping 
the ‘ Dreadnought’ at sea in full commission. Instead, we 
are to have an untested ship lying at Sheerness with not 
even an untested ship’s company, but, what is worse, with 
a mere nucleus crew. The proposal for dealing with this 
great and splendid ship would be ridiculous if it were not 
heart-breaking. As it is, we can only turn in shame and 
sorrow from this Chinese scheme,—a scheme which, 
remember, is not a landsman’s device, but one for which 
the Sea Lords are responsible. 

A great lawyer once declared that whenever in counsel's 
speech, in a witness’s evidence, or in a commercial or 
other document you saw the word “ practically,” you might 
be perfectly certain that there was an intention to deceive, 
or, as he put it, that there was a swindle meant. With- 
out going quite as far as this in condemnation of the 
word, we note with anxiety its appearance in the semi- 
official explanation of and apology for what is being done 
with the ‘Dreadnought’ put forward through the Press 
Association. This egregious document states that instead 
of Britain’s latest battleship “ being in commission in 
the Atlantic Squadron or cruising in the Mediterranean, 
where her value would not be utilised to its complete 
extent, as her speed would have to be that of her much 
slower consorts, she will be at the Nore, practically ready 
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iain 
for war at a few hours’ notice.” Let the public remember 
that the “ practically ready” here means no more and no 
Jess than “unready.” A “practically ready” ‘ Dread- 
ht’ means a ‘ Dreadnought ’ not ready in any of the 
essentials which make a fully commissioned ship, ready 
and able to play her part in the great drama of war. A 
“practically ready” ship with a nucleus crew is like an 
understudy who goes on and reads his part in the hope 


noug 


that the public will extend its indulgence to him for his | 


unavoidable mability to do full justice to the play. Note, 
too, how far the belittlement of ships in full commission, 
and the magnifying of the policy of “practically 
ready,” has gone in the semi-official statement. “ Being 
in commission in the Atlantic Squadron or cruising in the 
Mediterranean” is apparently regarded as a worthless, or 
at any rate unnecessary, condition, and not to be compared 
for a moment with the efficiency attained by lying off 
Sheerness with a nucleus crew ! 

We must end by once more imploring our readers, and 
the British public as a whole, to keep their eyes on 
the central fact of the whole controversy. It is that 
between ships with nucleus crews on board and ships 
afloat in full commission there is, regarding them as 
instruments of war, a whole world of difference. One 
js like a dog chained up at home, who can only be let 
out after a key has been produced and turned in a padlock. 
The other is like a dog actually in the field, standing ready 
to obey his master’s order on the instant. The chained 
dog may be useful for many purposes, but it is on the dog 
that is loose that the whole of our national safety may 
depend. Let them remember also that in regard to 
ships in full commission they have some guarantee that 
efficiency is really being maintained, for the ships have 
to keep the sea and are constantly exercised in every 

ossible way. Inefficiency soon shows itself, even to a 
reine eyes, on the blue water. In the case of ships 
in Reserve, even with nucleus crews, there is no such 
cuarantee. They not only tend to degenerate, like all 
things that are shut up, but it is quite impossible for 
the public to know whether or not they have been or 
are being neglected. ‘lo take ships out of the old dead 
Reserve and give them nucleus crews was no doubt a great 
advance and a great improvement. ‘T’o reverse the process, 
and to take ships out of commission and put them into the 
“practically ready” class, on the ground that they are 
“practically” as useful in this class as in full commis- 
sion, is the capital maritime error. When the Fleet 
receives the call of the nation to defend her—and that 
call may come far sooner than now seems possible—we 
want the reply of our seamen to be, not a halting, 
confused “ Practically ready,” but the old clear naval 
auswer,—* Ready, aye ready!” 





ESTABLISHMENT OF FUNDAMENTAL 
CHRISTIANITY IN STATE SCHOOLS. 

W HATEVER may be the ultimate fate of the 

Education Bill, and whatever mistakes in general 
policy or in detail the Lords may make in their subsequent 
handling of the measure, they have at any rate done one 
good service,—a service for which the country as a whole 
owes them a deep debt of gratitude. They have by a 
large majority declared the principle that it is the business 
of the State to concern itself not merely with utilitarian 
education and with such material matters as reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, but that it is also its duty, and an 
essential duty, to see that all children whose parents do 
not deliberately object shall be educated by the State in 
the fundamentals of the Christian religion. They have, 
in other words, established “ Cowper-Templeism,’—that 
simple Bible Christianity which has been so shamelessly 
and so unjustly attacked by the extremists in the Church 
of England, though not, we are glad to say, by the 
ecclesiastical head of the Church of England, nor by her 
wisest and most loyal sons. That the establishment of 
the so-called Cowper-Temple religion, the religion which 
we were at one time told was a Nonconformist creed 
necessarily inimical to the Church of England, is the 
result of the vote in the Lords is patent as soon as the 
facts are considered. The Lords’ amendment makes it 
obligatory that some religious instruction shall be given 
in every public elementary school in the land. But for 
the majority of existing schools, and in all probability for 
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all schools if the present Bill passes, the ordinary and 
regular religious instruction will be given in accordance 
with the Cowper-Temple Clause,—will be, that is, the 
simple fundamental Christianity which has been denounced 
as “ Board-school Christianity.” Under the new Bill, in 
many schools—and, for ourselves, we hope in all— facilities 
may be given for extra denominational teaching; but the 
groundwork, at any rate, will be Cowper-Templeism. That, 
since no one proposes to repeal the Cowper-'emple Clause 
in the Bill of 1870, will be the “ some” religion which is 
laid down in the Lords’ amendment. 

We need hardly say that to us this result is most satis- 
factory, and we sincerely hope that the Lords will be able to 
maintain, both against the Government and the extremists 
in the Church of England, the obligation which they have 
laid upon all the local education authorities in England 
to provide instruction in the fundamentals of Christianity. 
Those who for party or sectional purposes in the House of 
Commons so rashly, and, as we hold, so unpatriotically, 
denounced the Cowper-Temple teaching, and declared that 
it was useless or worse than useless, will find, no doubt, 
considerable difficulty in dealing with the new situation. 
They must, however, be left to get out of the slough 
into which they have floundered as best they can. At any 
rate, they entered it with their eyes open. As we have 
pointed out above, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
those who follow him are in a perfectly sound position. 
Even though demanding facilities for supplementing the 
Cowper-‘Temple teaching, they have never condemned 
it as bad in itself, but have declared it to be a good 
foundation, and infinitely preferable to any form of 
secularisation. 

We regret very much that the Government in the 
House of Lords should have treated Lord -Heneage’s 
amendment as hostile to them and their Bill. As a matter 
of fact, it was nothing of the kind, but merely translated 
into action the well-reasoned defence of Cowper-'lemple 
teaching which was again and again given by them in the 
House of Commons. When it was proposed in the House 
of Commons that the schools should be secularised, the 
Government refused, and, in effect, based their refusal on 
the fact that Cowper-Temple instruction was well worth 
giving, and ought to be given, in all schools provided 
at the public charge. Hence they would have found no 
difficulty whatever in accepting what we have described 
as the establishment of Cowper-Temple instruction. The 
attitude they took up in the Lords was, in truth, a reversal 
of the sounder and better view which governed their policy 
in the Commons. 

It is, we believe, an open secret that the action of the 
Government in this particular case was controlled by the 
fear of the Welsh Party in the House of Commons. The 
vast majority of Liberals throughout the country are not 
only perfectly willing to make it obligatory on the local 
education authorities to give instruction in simple Bible 
Christianity in their schools, but ardently desire that such 
instruction shall be given as a matter of course in all schools 
and in school hours, subject only to a Conscience Clause. 
It appears, however, that in a large part of Wales the local 
majority object to any religious instruction being given in 
the State schools. This strange position is obviously not 
due to any fundamental objection to religious teaching 
amongst Welsh Nonconformists, but to a mistaken, 
though no doubt honestly held, belief that religious 
instruction should be confined to Sunday-schools and other 
voluntary agencies. But even if this is so, we cannot admit 
that the local majority in Wales—which is, after all, but a 
minute fraction of the English people—should be allowed 
to dominate the whole situation, and to frustrate that State 
obligation to give children instruction in Bible Christianity 
which is the desire of the vast. body of Englishmen. Mr. 
Birrell pointed out that it is the fate of minorities to 
suffer. Without accepting to the full this declaration, we 
may go so far as to say that it is at any rate not unjust 
to declare that minorities, even when they are Welsh 
minorities, should not control majorities. Earnest 
and serious minorities must sometimes yield, and this 
seems to us a most proper occasion for their doing so. 
It is not as if Welsh Nonconformists were to be made to 
send their children to religious lessons given under the 
Cowper-Temple Clause. They can, if they dislike such 
instruction, withdraw their children under the Conscience 
Clause. All we ask is that the State should institute the 
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open Bible in its schools, and should thus offer instruc- 
tion in the fundamentals of Christianity to all children 
whose parents do not refuse it. That the Welsh Noncon- 
formists—or, rather, a section of them—should be allowed 
to forbid the establishment of the open Bible throughout the 
length and breadth of the land in our State schools seems 
to us an act of tyranny which in the long run the country 
will not sanction. That being so, we sincerely trust that 
the Government will insist on having their own way, and 
will determine to carry into aetion that wise and strenuous 
defence of Cowper-Templeism which they made last 
summer in the House of Commons. 

Before we leave the subject of the debate in the Lords we 
desire to commend to Lord Lansdowne, as Leader of Opposi- 
tion in the House of Lords, a suggestion which we made when 
the Bill was going through Committee in the Commons, but 
which, unfortunately as we believe, was not taken up by 
the Government. It is that a clause should be introduced 
in Committee which shall destroy once and for all the 
weapon of “ passive resistance.” As we pointed out, there 
is no sort of reason why the failure to pay an educational 
rate should be visited with imprisonment. There are 
other rates which are collected simply by the process 
of distress,—for example, the rate under the Public 
Health Act. Let a clause be passed making the Edu- 
cation-rate collectable on similar terms. The drafting 
of such a clause presents no difficulties. All that would 
be necessary would be to enact that “the provisions of 
43 Elizabeth, c. 2, and of 12 and 13 Victoria, c. 14, so far 
as they concern the mode of collection and the penalties 
for non-payment, shall not apply to any rate levied under 
this Act.” If this is done, we shall hear no more of the 
scandal of “ passive resistance,’ and shall render nugatory 
the auarchical suggestions in favour of “ passive resistance ” 
and an imitation of the “ Plan of Campaign” which have 
been recommended by Lord Hugh Cecil as the course of 
action which Churchmen ought to take, provided the Bill does 
not pass in the form in which they desire it should pass. 
The “passive resister” is often a well-meaning man, but 
his action is essentially that of a bad citizen. It appears 
to us ridiculous to leave the law of the land in such a state 
that it positively incites men to acts of bad citizenship. 





THE OUTLOOK IN RUSSIA. 


N Tuesday Russia celebrated with an orderliness which 
looks almost like apathy the anniversary of her first 

step to Constitutional freedom,—the famous Proclamation 
of October 30th. Much water has flowed under the bridges 
since this time last year. The Duma has come and 
gone. Voices hitherto silent have been heard on all sides 
throughout the country; political parties have formed, 
and changed, and disappeared as in a kaleidoscope; new 
men have appeared ; unexpected talent has been revealed ; 
and for the first time in her history Russia has allowed 
her people to speak. As was to be expected, the early 
utterances were crude and confused, and in time the 
Closure descended, and they became officially dumb again. 
But no Closure could undo the work which the Duma 
had inaugurated, and in the succeeding months, amid 
anarchy and reaction, the movement towards national 
self-consciousness continued. The Duma _ naturally 
had been inclined to wholesale and somewhat febrile 
reforms. Its Members had assembled for one pur- 
pose, and they had no room for other considerations. 
But after its dissolution it became clear that the 
keynote of the Duma was not quite the keynote of the 
country. The Duma was urgent and self-confident and 
hasty ; the country is slow, not yet clear in its own mind, 
and very busy with its own political education. In a 
word, the Russian people has discovered itself behind all 
the various Terrorist and reactionary organisations. Many 
of the most powerful reform associations, like the 
Peasants’ Union and the Council of Working Men 
Deputies, are highly conscious of the limitations of their 
knowledge, and refuse to pledge themselves to any 
doctrinaire scheme of change. ‘The revolution has not 
failed ; indeed, its forces were never more potent, for 
now they seem to be reflective as well as dynamic, and a 
revolutionary spirit which can think out its desires and 
bide its time is irresistible. If we cannot call the year 
which has gone a year of definite progress in Russia, it 
may yet be called a year of suspended reaction, which in 
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the circumstances is all that could be hoped for. We 
agree with the Russian Minister's summing-up of the 
situation. “ When a man is very ill, and his friends 8a 
there is no change for the worse, we take hope.” 7 

We have often regretted in these columns that the 
Russian crisis had thrown up no man of the first ability 
capable of riding the storm. It is still too early to 
dogmatise, but we are far from certain that in M. Stolypin 
such a leader has not arrived. He has made no dramatic 
entrance on the stage. Slipping quietly into office after 
the dissolution of the Duma, he was regarded as an 
ineffective Moderate, who had a certain academic sympathy 
with Constitutionalism, but would prove in spite of it 9 
willing tool of the bureaucracy. The outrage at hig 
house, when his children were maimed and he himself 
narrowly escaped, showed that at any rate he was a 
brave man who was not to be driven from his post 
by terrorism. Gradually it became clear that he wag 
working out a scheme of practical reform with the 
Czar’s approval. The hideous campaign of pogroms, for 
which he was in no way responsible, brought him 
odium with the popular party, while the prompt measures 
he took to prevent their recurrence drove the reactionaries 
into furious opposition. But M. Stolypin in his quiet 
way was not to be shaken, and he showed that alike against 
Terrorists and the League of the Russian People he would, 
so far as he had power, enforce the law. It would almost 
seem as if he has had his reward. The Times corre- 
spondent, by no means a partial critic, announces that on 
Tuesday Russia was quieter and more hopeful than she 
has been since the outbreak of the revolution. The gloom, 
he says, is lifting, because the people recognise that at last 
they have got a Government which, in spite of mistakes, 
is doing its best. So far, then, the omens are favourable, 
Of M. Stolypin’s good intentions there is no doubt. The 
question we must ask is Cromwell’s old question, ‘ Will 
the results be answerable to the honesty and simplicity of 
the design ?’ 

We are fortunate in having in an interview in Wednes- 
day’s Times the view of the situation taken by a member 
of the Government. The Minister's attitude is sober and 


critical. He has no ready-made scheme of reconstruction, 
no panacea to heal all the ills of the body politic. But he 
thinks he can put his finger on the root of the evil. “Our 


political edifice,” he says, “has been constructed on the 
principles of topsy-turvydom. There was a roof, but no 
foundations.” ‘Too many people have tried to tinker at or 
to destroy the roof, which in all conscience needs attention ; 
but unless the foundations are looked to first of all, any 
attempts on the roof will bring down the whole edifice 
about the reformers’ ears. The present Russian Govern- 
ment is highly centralised, and if it be destroyed there is 
nothing to take its place. Now it is useless to destroy any 
necessity of life unless you have something to put in its 
place, and M. Stolypin appeals to men of all parties to 
help him in creating this alternative. The commune, 
he says, must be made a real administrative unit, 
for any Constitutional reform must begin from below. 
The nation must be educated in practical politics, 
given administrative experience, taught that responsible 
government is a practical thing, involving duties as 
well as rights,—a science and not a sentiment. When 
that end is achieved, the time will be ripe for mending 
the roof of the building or putting on a newone. The 
objection to the Duma was that no Member quite knew his 
own mind. All vaguely wanted Constitutional reforms, 
but the basis for such reform had not been laid, and 
therefore any experiments would have been abortive. 
What the nation needs, so runs the argument, is practical 
reform, a change in the whole economic and _ social 
structure, and not adventures in abstract Constitutionalism. 
M. Stolypin’s Ministry claim that they are busy at such 
practical work. The peasants must be given means of 
obtaining land, and relieved of old class and communal 
restrictions. There must be a removal of religious dis- 
abilities. They also announce a serious attempt, based on 
extensive investigations, to alleviate the position of the 
Jews. And the nation, they assert, is with them. The 
elections for the new Duma, to be held at an early date, 
are being awaited with a curious popular apathy. Political 
parties are in process of transformation, and their policy 
is in a state of flux. The heart of the nation is neither 
with the revolutionaries nor with the reactionaries. It 
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may yet be won by a Government which is ready to post- 
pone the question of a responsible Constitution to the 
more urgent matter of social reform. 

Such a doctrine in English ears rings with a familiar 
sound. We do not deny its statesmanship, but the 
n remains whether it harmonises with Russian 
It is open to the objection that the Government 
ropose to do things for the nation instead of allowing 
the nation to do them for itself. Such an objection, 
however, may not appeal to the Russian mind as it 
would to a country with a long tradition of popular 
overnment, and if the things done are well done, it 
may bo that the nation will be content. We think that 
men are inclined to underestimate the power of a 
moderate party in a time of revolution. If every- 
thing is in confusion, then, indeed, the only hope is 
in the strong violent man, and the moderate line in 
such a crisis is as futile as Falkland’s ingemina- 
tion of peace. Moderation in time of revolution requires 
to have a certain impetus behind it; but if that 
impetus be there, there is nothing to prevent it 
winning the day. In Russia the Government is still sup- 
rted by old lovalties, and by the fact that there is no 
alternative which would not lead to anarchy. In such 
circumstances, there is a chance that a great middle party 
may be created among the people to strengthen M. Stolypin’s 
hands. The key of the situation remains where it has 
always been,—with the Czar. If heis prepared to stand by 
his present Ministry, there seems to us a good chance of a 
pacific and gradual revolution from the foundations 
upwards. But it must not be forgotten that M. Stolypin’s 
authority rests, not with the people, but with his Imperial 
master. If he fails to carry the Czar with him in his 
schemes, he must fall without hope of appeal. That is 
the weakness of the situation—and the weakness of all 
autocracies. 


questio 
opinion. 





THE RULE OF TOOTH AND CLAW. 
fWVHIS week the House of Commons have continued the 

discussion of what we must call the most amazing 
legislative proposal in our recollection. The issue between 
the supporters and the opponents of the Trade Disputes 
Bill is now clearly defined. On certain points—the merits 
of the work of 'Trade-Unions, the necessity of safeguarding 
their benevolent funds and of putting them out of danger 


from the action of unauthorised agents—we are all 
agreed. For ourselves, we are prepared to defend Clauses 


I. and III. of the Government Bill, which amend in the 
interest of the Unions the law as to conspiracy and inter- 
ference with another's trade. Clause IL, which legalises 
picketing if done “ peaceably and in a reasonable manner,” 
seems to us dangerous and disputable; but it is a pro- 
vision which will be as embarrassing to the Unions as to 
those who suffer from them. It is Clause IV. that is the 
true storm-centre. ‘An action against a trade-union,” 
so runs this remarkable section, “or any branch thereof, 
whether of workmen or masters, or against any members 
or Officials thereof on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade-ynion for the recovery of damages 
in respect of any tortious act alleged to have been com- 
mitted by or on behalf of the trade-union, shall not be 
entertained by any court.” The clause may be badly 
drafted, but the intention is clear,—to raise combinations 
of labour and capital at all times and in all connexions 
above the law in regard to wrongful acts. Sir Edward 
Carson when the subject was last discussed in Parliament 
well summarised the object of the clause. “As regards 
torts committed by Trade-Unions, ali the laws of the realm, 
whether statute or common, are hereby repealed.” The 
most ancient and cherished principle of our English 
law and our English policy has been rejected; in the 
most unabashed manner a sop has been thrown to the 
Trade-Unions, and that sop is the gift of legal sacro- 
sanctity. We confess that the Bill has profoundly dis- 
quieted us, not only because of its extravagant provisions, 
but because of the kind of argument by which in the last 
resort its supporters attempt to justify it. Many Liberals 
admit that it is morally, legally, and politically indefensible, 
but add that it will do no harm, and that the Unions 
may be trusted to behave themselves. We do not believe 
that any body of men can be trusted to behave them- 
selves when they are given statutory inviolability, and to 








justify a bad measure by a pious hope that it may prove 
innocuous in practice is the negation of statesmanship and 
reason. Another defence is that it restores the status quo 
ante the Taff Vale decision, and gives the Trade-Unions 
the privileges of other unineorporated bodies,—an argument 
which is false in history, bad in law, and wrong in policy, 
since the immunity given by the absence of the machinery 
to sue (if such machinery were absent) is wholly different 
from the chartered immunity contemplated in the Bill. 
Finally, we have the amazing argument, which apparently 
has the support of Mr. Asquith, that in industrial war, 
which is a rough business, it is best to revert to the state 
of Nature, the rule of tooth and claw, and to let masters 
and men fight it out without legal restraint. No comment 
of ours can do justice to the sagacity of such a plea. 
But in all the defence, as Professor Dicey has pointed 
out, we notice that the old English horror of privilege 
is wanting. Privilege, apparently, is right and natural 
if any class in the community is strong enough to claim it. 
It is not too much to say that such a feeling, if it ever 
became universal, would mean moral, political, and 
economic ruin. 

As we have said before, we are not greatly concerned 
for the masters. They are very well able to look after 
themselves. The new policy will give them far more than 
it takes from them. But we would like to ask those 
Trade-Unionists who clamour for the Bill, and those 
Liberal defenders of it who thoughtlessly acquiesce in 
what seems to them a harmless concession, to consider 
what is involved in this extra-legal status which Labour 
and Capital alike are acquiring. We have on other occa- 
sions pointed out the tyranny which, with complete legal 
1ummunity, may be exercised by the Trade-Unions to compel 
the adherence of non-Unionists, who, remember, still 
represent the bulk of the labour of the country. We wish 
now to show what the combinations of masters may do if 
they please, both as against the public and the ‘T'rade- 
Unionists. During the past fortnight there has been a 
great, and in our opinion entirely justifiable, series of 
protests against the formation of a Soap Trust, which is 
to raise prices to the consumer and damage the retailer 
None have been more active in sounding the alarm than 
the Liberal Press, which has given its benediction to the 
Trade Disputes Bill. Granted that the idea of Trusts is 
abhorrent to us all, it is worth while asking whether or not 
their formation will be assisted by the Bill and its egregious 
Clause IV. 

Let us suppose that all the firms who manufacture, say, 
matches form a protective Trade-Union. In order that they 
may secure the benefits of the new Act, they do not register, 
but for all practical purposes they are a corporate body. 
Their main object is to look after their own interests as 
against the Matchmakers’ Union; but soon it occurs to 
their members that they may use their Union for trading 
purposes. Their interests are pooled, trustees are 
appointed to hold their capital under trust-deeds—there are 
a dozen Transatlantic precedents—and, without ceasing to 
be an unincorporated Trade-Union, they become also a vast 
Match Trust. Now, obviously such a Trust cannot control 
distribution under our present system of free imports and 
an impartial law. But under Clause IV. of the new Act it 
would have its chance. Its object is to compel every 
retailer in England to sell its goods and no other at its 
price and at no other. If it can do this, it can nullify 
foreign competition. It therefore begins a gigantic system 
of boycott, molestation, and persecution. It employs a 
multitude of agents, individually poor men, who make life 
unbearable for the recalcitrant retail trader. He is libelled 
and slandered, his business is interfered with, his customers 
kept away by every means which is not actually criminal, 
until in the long run he capitulates. The public wakes 
one fine day to find that its matches have been cornered, 
and that in the future it must buy them from one producer 
and at one price. As the law stands at present, such a 
state of affairs could not come about. ‘The amalgamation 
authorising this tortious policy would individually, and, 
in our- view, also collectively, find itself liable for heavy 
damages for all the wrongful acts of its agents, and 
would speedily realise that it had entered on an ex- 
pensive game. But under the new Act agency dis- 
appears, and no Court can entertain an action against 
the Trust, which is also a Trade-Union. The unfor- 
tunate retailer may if he pleases sue the agent who 
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molests him, but that agent as likely as not may have 
nothing to lose. The rich Trust which provides the sinews 
of war and arranges every detail of the policy can sit 
bland and smiling, sacrificing an agent here and an agent 
there, till its purpose is fulfilled. It is true that the 
remedy of injunction remains; but it is a remedy far too 
cumbrous and uncertain to meet the difficulty. We challenge 
any advocate of the Bill to prove that such a state of things 
may not come about under its auspices. Of course, it may 
be said that English manufacturers will not do this sort 
of thing. If any one thinks so, let him continue in his 
belief and be happy. For ourselves, we see every reason 
to believe that in commercial war the law of tooth and 
claw is still a factor, and if it be confirmed by statute it is 
likely to be more potent than ever. 


Let us take another instance of what may happen, also 
modelled on American precedents. The Trade-Union leaders 
may tyrannise over non-Unionist Labour; but may they 
not themselves be tyrannised over? A Union of employers 
has a document called the “ black-list,” on which the 
names of all workmen prominent in agitation are entered, 
with their portraits and dossiers appended. A prominent 
agitator finds himself dismissed by his employer for some 
cause or other. He goes to another firm in the same trade, 
and to another and another, and finds the same refusal to 
employ him. So long as he keeps to his present trade 
there is no employment for him in the country, and if he 
is engaged by accident, he is dismissed as soon as he is 
identified. Such is black-listing from the employer's point 
of view, which in America to-day is stated to be almost 
universal. The one remedy of the employed—to strike— 
is made impossible by the fact that, with a large black-list 
actively used, men would never be at work at all if they 
took to this form of championing another's cause. Under 
the new Act this device will be perfectly legal and possible 
in England, and as soon as relations become strained 
between workmen and masters we may be sure that it will 
be used. As we have often urged, the safeguard of Labour 
is the historic impartiality of the law of England. If, on 
some blind and shallow view of its interests, it disregards 
this and claims a foolish privilege, it will most certainly go 
to the wall. For in a domain where the rule is the old 
one of tooth and claw Capital and Labour must fight on 
unequal terms. 





THE REVOLT OF THE CHILDREN IN POLAND. 


rPNHE “ insurrection of the children” in Prussian Poland 

may produce notable consequences, and must already 
be a perplexity both to the German Emperor and to the 
toman Curia. In pursuance of its steady policy of 
Germanising its Polish provinces, the Government of 
Prussia has ordered that the Polish children in the 
schools shall receive their religious instruction in the 
German language. The Poles are furious, and their clergy, 
who, like the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland, consider 
it politic to be Nationalists as well as religious teachers, 
have instructed their congregations that religion should 
always be taught in the national tongue which is loved, 
and not in a foreign language which is detested. This 
advice, which from the priests’ point of view is certainly 
wise, the early teaching of the mothers being naturally 
conveyed in Polish, is peculiarly acceptable to the Poles, 
who think that the one object of Berlin is to undermine 
their nationality, and they have therefore encouraged their 
children in a “rebellion” which is half comic and half 
fraught with mischief to German ideals. The little ones 
quietly but obstinately refuse to receive their religious 
instruction in any language but the Polish, and the teachers, 
under instructions, of course, from the Department, 
consequently hold them guilty of a breach of discipline, 
and punish them by “ keeping them in” for two hours a 
day. A controversy is accordingly raging which must be 
referred for final settlement to both Emperor and Pope. 
Neither of those potentates will know exactly how to 
decide. If the Government gives way, all Prussians will 
think it feeble, and feel that the Germanising policy, to 
which they attach great importance, has been in part 
abandoned, while the discipline of the schools has been 
grievously relaxed. It is probable, too, that that policy, as 
one of the steady policies of his house, is dear to the 
Emperor-King himself. On the other hand, the Emperor’s 
authority in the German Parliament rests in a great degree 











on the support of the Centre or Roman Catholic Party, and 
the wrongs of Roman Catholic children may be avenged by 
a refusal to vote supplies for the extension of the Navy, 
supplies which are already voted by the South German 
representatives with a certain reluctance, they not seeing 
quite clearly how the pursuit of “ ships, colonies, 
and commerce” is to benefit them. Per contra, the 
Emperor has made a kind of informal alliance with 
the Papacy, which, he thinks, will, in the event of a 
European conflagration, take a great deal of heart out of 
any Roman Catholic Powers which may regard his secular 
policy with distrust. Austria, for instance, will be bound 
to Germany by the whole influence of the Clericals, who 
have so long swayed the action of the Court of Vienna 
In such circumstances, the Pope, who is always requiring 
temporal help, and who is fully convinced that his only 
trustworthy ally on earth, now that the French Republic 
is so Radical, is the German Emperor, will be most 
reluctant to give any decision which may personally annoy 
his powerful friend, and so endanger an amity which must 
always require the most dexterous management of the 
Roman Curia. Protestant and Roman Catholic are always 
liable to jar, and can never at best do more than extend 
to one another kindly tolerance. At the same time, the 
Poles have always relied upon the Papacy to support 
them in their age-long conflict with their conquerors, 
whether Greek or Lutheran, and, if too much exasperated 
by what they will think a desertion, may express their 
anger by taking steps towards a schism, which in many 
respects would improve their political position. Like 
most of the Roman Catholic peoples of the Continent, they 
feel an instinctive aversion to Protestantism, as both too 
uncertain and too bare a creed, which is not altogether 
based upon religious argument; but they have been for 
centuries in contact with the Greek Church, which does 
not seem to them so different from that of Rome as it 
seems to us, which has for them the charm of antiquity, 
which gives to the Sacraments the same kind of reverence 
and validity, and which, in fact, in the eyes of the less 
educated differs from their own chiefly in denying the 
supreme authority of the Bishop of Rome and in 
dispensing with the celibacy of the clergy,—a question, it 
must never be forgotten, of discipline rather than of creed. 
The Prussian Poles, if provoked too far, might, we are 
told, accept the Greek Church en masse, and so terminate 
one of the greatest difficulties of their political position. 
Every Russian, for example, would consider that the 
Poles had become “ Christians,” and were entitled to 
those evidences of brotherhood which, in the absence of 
racial difference, they are not instinctively reluctant to 
concede. The Poles are Slavs, and as Orthodox Slavs 
would be entirely within the range of Pan-Slavic 
sympathies. 
How will it end? We suppose that, as 
men are at one end of the telephone and 
at the other, after a good deal of squabbling and demand 
for explanations, some sort of modus vivendi will be 
arrived at. The priesthood will be instructed from Rome 
not to be too bitter in their comments on a “ useful” 
Power, and the officials will be instructed not to punish 
recalcitrants pending an “inquiry,” which a_ clever 
bureaucracy can protract over many years. Or possibly 
religious education in the schools may be suspended in 
certain districts, and the children left as regards their 
creed to the instruction of their pastors outside the 
schoolroom. A Prussian official is, however, apt to be 
stubborn as well as efficient, and a great many Prussians 
consider any concession to Poles which may interrupt 
Germanisation equivalent to a surrender of the vital 
principle of the Prussian Monarcliy, which is that 
scientifically complete discipline in all departments 
is essential to the organisation which, pursued through 
centuries, made of Prussia the most effective kingdom of 
the Continent. The present Pope, too, is not very apt at 
compromise, believing, as we see in France, that if he says 
non possumus, forces now apparently powerful will in the 
end shrink back before his divinely protected pertinacity, 
—an idea supported by the history of the collision 
between the French Revolution and the Papacy. Though 
Bishops were sent to the block by the Terrorists for being 
Bishops, France still regards Bishops as important 
functionaries. It has no doubt ceased to be the habit of 


great states- 
great clerics 


Englishmen to expect great religious changes anywhere 12 
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but man is, after all, what man has always been, | their readers? Certainly no worldly advantage accrued to 


rope ; . 
= ~, changes, therefore, can never be described as | them :— 





ucl ay | : . > at , , 
0 nd the limits of possibility. Else why do we believe “ Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
s missionary work? The change which has debarred all Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price.’ 
in . 


munities from persecuting with any energy | On their records the Church of England takes ber stand 
or any complete content is, after all, if we will only look and the poet takes his within her walls, She makes no exact 
pack at what has happened within the last few centuries, definition of Scriptural inspiration; nor does he. The 
a very great one, and we perhaps exclude the chance of | attraction of « Jhureh which claims to prove and to expound 
religious revolutions too completely from our calculat one every syllable of the Bible Dryden admits; but at this period 
as to political change. Suppose that the sceptical wave | of his life his judgment had not yet been seduced by Rome, 
which has entered, though it has_ not submerged, all | though already we hear a rueful note in his declaration of 
Western Europe should extend itself through Russia, or | independence :— 

that Southern Europe, already restless upon all religious “Such an omniscient Church we wish indeed ; 

suyjects, should finally adopt the Austrian ery, Los von "T'were worth both Testaments, and cast in the Creed.” 
Rom? The minds of men sometimes move in great blocks, | But after this momentary hesitation he turns again to his 


European com 


ns] 


and though statesmen can never accept such possible | defence of the English Church :— 

movements as grounds of action, observers who wish to “ More safe, and much more modest ’tis, to say 

‘oe an inch into the future should never leave such possi- God would not leave mankind without a way : 
ace an their previsi . And that the Scriptures, though not everywhere 
bilities out of their previsions, Free from corruption, or entire, or clear, 


Are uncorrupt, sufficient, clear, entire, 
In all things which our needful faith require.” 
“RELIGIO LAICL” The Chureh of God he still believes is “the body of all faith. 
ful people,” though the Romans— 
COTT said of Dryden's “ Religio Laici” that it was “ one “ Would assume, with wond’rous art, 
b of the most admirable poems in the language,” and Themselves to be the whole, who are but part.” 
Professor Saintsbury calls it “our best English didactic | Ryen admitting the claim of the older Church to be the 
poem.” Dryden himself spoke of it as a “ treatise, and such | eystodian of the Scriptures, Dryden cannot see that that 
indeed it is,—a treatise in verse, but in such verse as only 4 | gives her an exclusive right to interpret them. “ Would they 
great poet could have written. The poem is an apology for | alone,” he asks, “ Who brought the present, claim it for their 
that reasonable and comprehensive form of the Christian faith | oy?” The Bible, he declares, is for every man, “a common 
at which the English people had lately arrived by means of largess” offered to all :— 
compromise. The fact that Dryden was not a man of devout | 
life, and that he finally became a member of the Roman Com- 
munion, does not, we think, detract from the apologetic value | To the man who pins his faith to the New Testament, and has 
—as, of course, it has no bearing upon the literary value—of lthe sanction of his Church for so doing, many terrible 
the poem. Whether it was a true expression of the intel- | giffculties which beset the Romanist fade away. As tothe 
lectual position of the author when he wrote it, as Professor | fate of the heathen, Dryden’s Anglican layman is content to 
Saintsbury ably maintains, or whether, as some of the evidence agree with St. Paul. The belief of the great Apostle, the 
would seem to prove, it was no more than a sympathetic father of Protestantism, was :— 











“The welcome news is in the letter found ; 
The carrier’s not commissioned to expound.” 


statement, drawn up from the outside, of the intellectual “ That if the Gentiles, whom no law inspired, 
position of many of the poet's most thoughtful contemporaries, 3y nature did what was by law required ; 
it remains a splendid tribute to the doctrinal elasticity of They, who the written rule had never known, 


Were to themselves both rule and law alone : 
To nature’s plain indictment they shall plead ; 
And by their conscience be condemned or freed.” 


the Reformed Chureh of England. 
Dryden—or the layman in whose position the poet chooses 
to imagine himself—cannot content himself with the cold 


: is be true, then surely— 
Deism which prevailed in his day among literary men. A mt tite Se tame, Shen enn 


“Those who followed Reason’s dictates right, 


religion based entirely upon reason repels him. Lived up, and lifted high their natural light, 
“ Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars With Socrates may see their Maker's face, 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, While thousand rubric-martyrs want a place.” 
Is Reason to the soul,” With St. Paul to defend him, the Athanasian Creed has no 
hecomplains. The religious speculations of ancient philoso- | terrors for our author :— 
phers bring him no peace. Their— “ Nor does it balk my charity, to find 
“ Anxious thoughts in endless circles roll, The Egyptian Bishop of another mind.” 
Without a centre where to fix the soul.” No doubt the exercise of private judgment has its dangers. 
Neither Stoic nor Epicurean gives him any satisfaction :— Dryden is too able a disputant not to allow his opponent to 
“The wiser madmen did for Virtue toil, hit hard :— 
A thorny, or at best a barren soil : “ We hold, and say we prove from Scripture plain, 
In Pleasure some their glutton souls would steep, That Christ is Gop; the bold Socinian 
But found their line too short, the well too deep.” From the same Scripture urges he’s but man.” 
Certain modern rationalists hold, he admits, a more service- | How is such an “ important suit” to be settled ? 
able creed, believing in God and in a future state,—“ The last “ Both parts talk loudly, but the rule is mute.” 


appeal from fortune and from fate.” Dryden doubts, how- | The common-sense English Churchman waives the theological 
ever, whether, for all their boasting, they do really base their | point. Theology is for theologians. The religion of Christ 
hopes upon reason. ‘hey have borrowed their convictions, he | is for the common people, and for them the discussions of the 
is inclined to think, from the Christianity they despise. “’Tis | Council of Nicaea are incomprehensible. “Shall I speak 


revelation what thou think’st discourse,” he argues :— plain,” he says, “and in a nation free Assume an honest 
“Canst thou by reason more of Godhead know layman's liberty ? a 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero?” “1 think, (according to my little skill, 

. ° ° ° ° - uy , ( oo Hs ine ati 
It is pride, he believes, which prevents their acknowledging To my own mother-church submitting still) 
that the t thei lici li ide tl or Hilts hat many have been saved, and many may, 
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vat the true source of their religion lies outside the province Who never heard this question brought in play. 
of reason :— The unlettered Christian, who believes in gross, 


, ; , , e ‘ mayan. ¢ er is at : ss”? 
“Thus man by his own strength to heaven would soar: Plods on to Heaven, and ne'er is at a loss. 


And would not be obliged to God for more.” The poem ends with an exhortation to charity, charity 

But there is a craving in the human heart which can never be | not on the part of the dogmatist but of the latitudinarian. 
appeased until it be constrained to confess itself “obliged to | He says :— 

“ After hearing what our Church can say, 
If still our reason runs another way, 
: ; . ee Pie ; That private reason ’tis more just to curb, 
finds this desire expressed and satisfied. “Christian faith Than by disputes the public peace disturb. 
and virtues” alone answer to “the great ends of human For points obscure are of small use to learn : 
gut common quiet is mankind’s concern.” 


God.” In this mood—and it is the mood of every man some- 
times—Dryden turns to the Christian Scriptures, wherein he 


kind.” The New Testament record he is able to accept “in 
gross.” What motive bad the sacred writers in misleading No one can deny that all this is excellent common-sense, 
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an admirable defence of a working compromise, a vivid 
picture of the religious attitude of the ordinary English 
Churchman as it was in Dryden's time, and as it stillis. By 
the laity the original conception of the Reformed Church of 
England has never been forgotten. Cliques among the clergy 
surge about between Rome and Geneva, defying one another 
with quotations and counter-quotations from Articles and 
rubrics in defence of their opposite positions. For them the 
compromise must inevitably become from time to time a 
cause of contention ; but for the laity—never vitally interested 
in ecclesiastical disputes—it is still a source of charity. 
Comprehension is only possible by means of compromise, 
and it is by virtue of her original compromise alone that our 
Church still remains, not a group of Ritualistie zealots, nor 
of evangelical dogmatists, nor of Christian philosophers, but 
the Church of England. Sit ut est aut non sit. 





RIFLE-SHOOTING AND PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

e T° ask the President of the Board of Education whether 

his attention has been called to the common nursery 
practice of training large bodies of tin or wooden troops in 
the art of war; whether he considers the training of such 
troops necessary for purposes of national defence; and whether 
he proposes to take any steps in the matter.” The question, 
roughly scribbled on a half-sheet of paper, is believed to 
have been picked up in the Lobby of the House of Commons 
on Monday night. Earlier in the day, Mr. Augustine Birrell 
had replied to some searching questions as to the conditions 
under which instruction in rifle-shooting had been given in 
certain public elementary schools. It seems that the “ county 
authorities and local persons cognisant of the circum- 
stances” of a Provided school at Bushey, in Hertfordshire, 
applied in March for permission for instruction in _ rifle- 
shooting to be given to the pupils. Mr. Birrell did not 
directly probibit the experiment, but decided that it must be 
very closely watched. As for allowing similar experiments 
to be made elsewhere, he had not the smallest intention of 
permitting anything of the kind. However, unfortunately 
some of his colleagues in the Education Office misunderstood 
this, and when Mr. Birrell was not looking, so to speak, gave 
permission for rifle practice to four other schools. Mr. Birrell 
has expressed his grief that this should have happened, 
and there, for the present, the matter rests. Order reigns at 
Bushey, and also, no doubt, among the more militant 
educational circles at Whitehall. 


But in his reply to his questioners Mr. Birrell added to his | 


obiter dicta a remark which is perhaps worth challenging. He 
suid that “rifle-shooting was unsuitable for children of the 
It was not in itself 
It 


ages likely to be found in those schools. 
a good means of physical exercise and development.” 


would be interesting to submit that opinion to a number of | 


medical men and students of various forms of mental and 
physical training. Of course, if a school miniature rifle range 
were conducted on tlie lines of an ordinary shooting gallery, and 
if the ambitions of youthful riflemen were limited to smash- 
ing glass balls or bowling over perambulant iron rabbits, it 
might need an advocate of some ingenuity to argue that 
miniature rifle-shooting could be a valuable means of educa- 
tion. Or if the only knowledge of rifle-shooting which it was 
open to a Minister of Education to acquire were derived from 
casual inspections of the kind of rifle range which is a con- 
comitant of cocoanut-shies and steam roundabouts, it would 
be easy to understand a certain hesitancy in granting similar 
privileges to elementary schools. Ten minutes’ walk on 
Hampstead Heath on a Bank Holiday would convince any 
Minister that to provide a school with glass bottles for 
targets alone would be a proceeding which would have to be 
very closely watched. But would a maturer survey of what 
scientific rifle-shooting really entails convince any inquirer of 
its uselessness in training body and mind? Take, for instance, 
a class of boys being drilled in that particular exercise with 
the rifle which is designed to strengthen the muscles of the 
biceps and forearm,—that is, those muscles which chiefly come 
into play when the rifle is raised to the shoulder and aim is 
being taken. The body is poised in an easy, natural position, 
balanced firmly on both feet. The rifle is held at the “ready,” 
thrown out to the front, on the level with the shoulder, to the 
full extent of both arms, brought home to the shoulder, and 
dropped again to the “ready.” Repeated two or three dozen 





times with a rifle of any weight, from an air-gun to a Lee 
Enfield, it is a capital form of exercise, and quite capable even 
of tiring persons of moderate strength. Any one can test its 
value for himself with a walking sick or a poker; indeed, it 
might be tested by the officials of the Education Department 
armed with umbrellas. Orders being given that the exercise 
was to be repeated fifty times, the experiment would 
be one which would need to be very closely watched. 
But it is not only the muscles of the arm which are 
tested by properly organised rifle-shooting. It supplies an 
excellent exercise for the chest and lungs. One of the 
first things the young rifle-shot has to learn is how to take 
a deep breath, to fill the lungs with air, and then to hold the 
breath while the rifle is kept absolutely steady and the finger 
is gradually tightening on the trigger. A glance at any 
successful rifle-shot will show you a man with a deep chest 
and full powers of breathing. Any form of recreation which 
trains the muscles of the arm and exercises the chest and 
lungs would seem likely to be beneficial to health; but if that 
is not enough, there is the unequalled training which riffe. 
shooting gives to the eye and to the hand working with the 
eye. The writer remembers hearing a musketry instructor 
boast that he had lengthened not only his own sight, but the 
sight of scores of boys whom he had taught how to use their 
eyes in aiming at a target, by two or three hundred yards, 
simply by continued practice at long-distance shooting, 
It is astonishing what results can be obtained in this way by 
placing a rifle on a sandbag raised on a tripod, and making 
the pupil aim as accurately as he can at any distant object. 
The eye can be trained, of course, equally well, though the 
sight will not necessarily be lengthened, by aiming at 
objects close at hand. The bringing up of the rifle 
absolutely level, not tilted either to the left or right, 
and the perpetual process of exact measuring involved 
in balancing the foresight and backsight precisely in 
a given position, supply a form of training to the eye 
and hand which has hardly a parallel in any other form of 
exercise that it would be possible to provide for schoolboys. 
In an article on rifle clubs which Mr. Kipling contributed to 
the Spectator of June 22nd, 1901, he remarked that the village 
carpenter always made a good rifle-shot. He might equally 
truly have remarked that a good rifle-shot would probably 
make a good carpenter. Rifle-shooting provides the same 
training for the eye as does the use of the plane, chisel, and 
| T-square, and proficiency in the use of the one would be 
certain to lead to proficiency in the use of the other. But the 
good rifle-shot would not only be likely to become a good 
| carpenter. Training of the eye would help the gardener or 
the builder to as great an extent as the ploughman or the 
| plumber. The gardener has to thrust in his spade vertically, 
| and square with the trench he is di he has to measure 





gsing ; 
distances and design garden beds; the builder and the plumber 
are carpenters in brick and tiles and well-laid pipes and well- 
glazed windows; the ploughman must plough straight furrows, 
—indeed, what is the trade in whicb there is no need for an 
| accurate eye and a hand trained to obey it ? 

With the mental training provided by well-taught rifle- 
| shooting Mr. Birrell did not deal; but would any school- 
master deny its value? First and foremost it emphasises the 
lesson that slovenliness will not do. Nobody can shoot care- 
| lessly and shoot well. Exactly the same amount of care must 
| be taken over the last shot as over the first shot, and that is 
all the care that any one can possibly take. The slightest 
slip is penalised instantly, remorselessly revealed by the 
spotting-dise. Is there any more rigorous lesson that can be 
| put before a young boy than that instant reward or penalty, 
immediately consequent on his very own action or inaction? 
All teachers would recognise the value of that immediate 
demonstration of the result of going the right or the wrong 
way to work. As to the other, and perhaps more obvious, 
benefits conferred on schoolboys by instruction in the elements 
of rifle-shooting, there is no need to insist on them here. If 
the educational authorities discourage experiments in ele- 
mentary military training, that is no reason why private 
| enterprise should not succeed where Governmental assistance 
|is forbidden. For instance, an experiment in the training 

of schoolboys in rifle-shooting has been tried, and has been 
| attended with admirable results, by an organisation working 


| under the auspices of the Victoria League in a certain district 


in Surrey. The pupils of four or five elementary schools 
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have been enabled, out of school hours, to practise on the 
ranges used by their fathers and elder brothers in the 
neighbouring rifle clubs, and have even held local prize 
meetings. Such experiments can be, and no doubt will be, 
tried and multiplied elsewhere ; nor, surely, will the majority 
of the Minister of Education’s countrymen agree with him 
in conceiving that to sanction their trial demands anything 
in the nature of an apology. 





HUNTING IN SURREY. 


HE annual lists of hunting establishments that are 
published in the sporting newspapers at this season 
of the year show that over four hundred and.geventy packs 
of hounds are now kept up in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Although there are more packs of hounds in this country 
than there ever have been, it would be idle to deny that 
hunting is every year faced by greater difficulties and dangers. 
This is most true of fox-hunting, and particularly of fox- 
hunting in counties like Surrey, where building, small 
holdings, pheasant preserving, and wire fencing combine to 
harass the master, the hounds, the huntsman, the field, and 
thefoxes. Yet hunting still flourishes in Surrey as soon as one 
gets beyond the suburbs of the Metropolis; and within quite 
recent years there have been litters of cubs so near London as 
Tolworth and Worcester Park in the Surrey Union country. We 
willnot pretend that Surrey,even before the days of railways and 
villa building, was what is called “a good hunting country.” 
This phrase is apparently used in twosenses. A good hunting 
country may mean a country where it is easy for hounds to 
catch their fox; or it may mean that the country is a smooth 
one for those who ride to hounds. In neither sense was 
Surrey ever anything but a fine, wild, stiff, rough country, with 
enormous woodlands everywhere, bad scenting ground on the 
hills, and deep clay in the weald along the Sussex border. 
Even the heather country does not carry a scent as one finds 
it does in the New Forest. Nowadays, the increase of tame 
pheasant rearing, which means that old foxes get trapped 
and shot, and the increase of house building, which 
means that large districts are impossible, render the 
task of the master who desires to show sport more and 
more heart-breaking. But in hunting we never can tell 
beforehand what the day’s sport will be; and any day 
we may see a run which will give us something to think 
about for the rest of our days, and a tale with which to bore 
our grandchildren. A master of hounds has mapy trials. 
He should, if he can, be good tempered and an optimist. 
There is an anecdote of the Hon. Francis Scott, who was 
master of the Surrey Union between thirty and forty years 
ago. At the end of a very good hunt, when his hounds were 
eating a fox who had made a ten-mile point, one of the field came 
up saying: “Surely, Master, this is the run of the season ?” 
“At present, it is,’ was Mr. Scott’s reply. So long as this 
spirit prevails, fox-hunting will exhibit no signs of falling 
off in Surrey, where four packs of foxhounds afford extra- 
ordinary good sport considering the many obstacles that 
have to be met. 
These thoughts on hunting in Surrey are partly suggested 


by a book that has recently appeared, “The Old Surrey | 
Fox Hounds,” by Mr. Humphrey R. Taylor (Longmans | 


and Co., 10s. 6d. net). Besides many interesting particulars 
concerning the history of the hunt from its earliest days to 
the present time, Mr. Taylor has collected a number of old 
prints, especially charming being those by Wolstenholme 
which depict hunting in Surrey as it was about 1820. In the 
earliest times of which any record can be found Mr. Gobsall 
was master and the kennels were at Bermondsey. This was 
towards the latter part of the eighteenth century. Then came 
Mr. Snow, who moved the kennels to Godstone. In 1840 
kennels and hounds were moved to Garston Hall, near 
Coulsdon, where they are at the present day. Nor in the 
matter of huntsmen is the continuity less remarkable. In 
1816 the celebrated Tom Hills, whose portrait was painted 
by Sir Francis Grant, became huntsman. From 1861 to 
1892 his son carried the horn. So, save for a three years’ 
interval, the Old Surrey were hunted by Tom and Sam 
Hills, father and son, for a period of seventy-six years. It 
is this that the hunting poet records in a song which ends :— 


“Hurrah! let each drink as a tumbler he fills: 
May the Old Surrey hunt last as long as her Hills!” 











We have already observed that Surrey is a rough hunting 
country and that the Surrey hills are steep. Sam Hills has 
a story of how, after a very severe run, he got off his horse 
at the edge of the downs to take the fox from the hounds. 
The master rode up soon after with a remark about the 
huntsman’s horse. “He was all right when I left him,” was 
the huntsman’s reply. “ Well, he’s not all right now,” rejoined 
the master, “ because he has rolled down the hill!” 

It is plain from Mr. Taylor's book that the Old Surrey 
Hunt is in a parlous condition. The hunting establishment 
and the pack may never have been better, but their 
country and their foxes are disappearing. It is, of 
course, a long time since they could meet at Peckham, 
Forest Hill, or Streatham, and find foxes in the coverts of 
which all trace is now lost. But now there is no hunting 
possible north of Croydon, and far to the south there is much 
building. The best country along the Sussex border has been 
made over to the Burstow. The Old Surrey have given up 
their dog-pack and reduced their hunting-days to two a week. 
During the last season the number of blank days was dis- 
appointing. The scarcity of foxes is increasing, and there can 
be little hope of an alteration for the better. This is the more 
deplorable as during the long mastership of Mr. Edmund 
Byron, who reigned from 1877 to 1902, the average of sport 
was high, and from 1877 to 1883 the Old Surrey did not have 
a single blank day. Let us, however, turn away from the 
melancholy to the more cheerful side of Surrey fox-hunting, 
Mr. Taylor several times remarks, and others have said 
the same thing, that Surrey is not Leicestershire. We 
have pointed out that fox-hunting in Surrey never was like 
hunting in the shires, and the same may be said of other 
provincial countries. Surrey is a woodland country in which 
it is almost impossible to make a fox face the open. Hunting 
in such a country, with steep hills and many unjumpuable 
fences, hears little resemblance to a fox-chase over the grass 
with flying fences. But given an old fox, a good scent, and 
hounds keen for blood, no one who cares for hunting at all 
can fail to be stirred by the sport. We all hear and read 
about those twenty minutes at racing pace from Melton 
Spinney, or the wonderful point which a fox has made 
from Ranksborough Gorse. But who, except those that 
bunt there, know or care about hunting in Surrey? 
There may be better hunting perhaps, but we are quite 
certain that Surrey hunting is much better than no 
hunting at all. If any one wants to know what hunting 
in Surrey is like, let him meet the Surrey Union at Horsley 
and see them find a fox in Barnethornes or Brambleride and 
hunt him through the woods to the hills. Or let him go out 
with the Chiddingfold when they are at Dunsfold Common, 
and watch them stick to their hunted fox as he dodges about 
the interminable chestnut copses and muddy oak woods of 
the Weald. Who can desire anything better than to see a fox 
found in the fern on the top of Hascombe Hill (from which you 
can look for thirty miles across Sussex and Hampshire), and to 
watch the pack as they disappear, racing down, until they are 
only specks in the fields below, whilst you follow as best you may. 
Spring hunting is delightful everywhere ; and who can show us 
anything prettier than an April day on Ranmore Common 
when the sky is blue, and larks sing, and the hounds are drawing 
the gorse which is bursting into yellow blossom? And when 
they find, there is such a crash of music that it brings 
tears into your eyes. It may be a problem whether it is 
better to hunt with bad hounds in a good country or with 
good hounds in a bad country. But if one is to hunt in a bad 
country, there can be no doubt that a pretty country is to be 
preferred. The Surrey packs, as far as hounds are concerned, 
are all that can be wanted. And where can one find a county 
to compare with Surrey? There are still miles and miles of 
downs and heaths and woodlands undefiled by builders, 
Nothing is wanted but a stock of strong, wild, seasoned foxes, 
This is, in some parts of Surrey, a difficulty. Given a good 
fox, as delightful hunting may be had in Surrey as in almost 
any other provincial woodland country. If only an old dog- 
fox is to be found, a wet day in the Hurtwood is not without 
acharm. Some happy persons are even capable of enjoying 
a blank day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WORDSWORTH ON THE REVISION OF THE 
BIBLE AND THE PRAYER-BOOK.—AN UNPUB- 
LISHED REMINISCENCE. 


“Specrator.” | 





(To tugs Eprror oF THE 
S1r,—I have just come across the following record of a con- 
versation between the poet Wordsworth and my uncle, the 
Rev. Robert Perceval Graves, amongst my uncle's papers, 
which have been left in my charge as his literary executor. 
This note was evidently offered with other matter for inclu- 
sion by Dr. Christopher Wordsworth in his Memoirs of the 
poet, yet was for some reason or other excluded from that 
work, though my uncle's other contributions to it were 
accepted. I have therefore reason to believe that its contents 
will be fresh to all who are interested in the great Lake 
poet gom 

“ T remember to have been very much struck by what appeared 
to me the wisdom of a plan suggested by Mr. Wordsworth for 
the revision of the Authorised Version of the Bible and of the 
Book of Common Prayer. With regard to the former no one, he 
said, could be more deeply convinced of the inestimable value of 
its having been made when it was, and being what it is. In his 
opinion it was made at the happy juncture when our language 
had attained adequate expansion and flexibility, and when, at the 
same time, its idiomatic strength was unimpaired by excess of 
technical distinctions and conventional refinements. And these 
circumstances, though of course infinitely subordinate to the 
spiritual influence of its subject matter, he considered to be highly 
important in connection with the volume which naturally became 
a universally recognised standard of the language, a well of 
English undefiled aad a perennial blessing to the nation, in no 
slight degree conducive to the robust and manly thinking and 
character of its inhabitants. 

He was satisfied, too, as to its general and most impartial 
accuracy, and its faithfulness in rendering not only the words, but 
the style, the strength, the spirit and the character, of the 
original records. He attached, too, the value one might suppose 
he would attach to the desirableness of leaving undisturbed the 
sacred associations, which to the feeling of aged Christians 
belonged to the ipsissima verba, which had been their support 
under the trials of life. 

And so with regard to the Prayer-book, he reverenced it and 
loved it as the Church’s precious heritage of primitive piety, 





The same process, under certain modifications, he th 

- : ms, ought 
applicable to the Book of Common Prayer. In this he deprecated 
all tampering with doctrine, considering that alterations ought to 
be confined to changes rendering the services more clearly under- 
stood or more conveniently used. It is fair to add, however that 
I have heard him express a strong desire that the Athanasian 
Creed were rid of the so-called damnatory clauses, at the same 
time declaring that no one was more profoundly convinced than 
himself of the truth of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

He was in favour of a collection of metrical hymns more 
peculiarly Christian in character than the Psalter being set forth 
by authority for use in the Church, and for the choice of such 
hymns he thought a Committee should be appointed in which the 
knowledge of divines, poets, and of laymen trusted for common 
sense and experience of life should be severally and conjointly 
engaged. As a practical suggestion of moment in the composition 
of such hymns he advised that composers should not in the four. 
line stanza do more than make the second and fourth lines rhyme, 
leaving the other two unrhymed, which he said would give an 
important addition of freedom both to the sense and the style.” 
My uncle’s note was evidently written in the year 1850. He 
appends to it the following addendum :—* To the above 
memorandum I now, September 1874, add two items, of which 
I retain a remembrance, confident with respect to the first 
certain with respect to the second:—(1) He was in favour of 
| the clergyman being allowed to introduce into his reading of 
| the lessons in Church the authorised marginal corrections; 
(2) he expressed in very strong terms his opinion that the 

prefatory portion of the Marriage Service should be altered 
so as to make it not only less repulsive to modern feelings, 
but more accordant with the higher aspects of the union to 
be solemnised.”—I am, Sir, &c, 

ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, 











LETTERS TO THE 


WANTED, A NEW PARTY. 

[To 

Str,—The question raised by “Constitutionalist” in fhe 
Spectator of October 27th is of supreme importance to 
Unionist Free-traders, and though I agree in the main with 
the reasons given in your article in the same issue against the 
creation of a new party, I wish to point out, with respect, that 
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equally admirable for its matter and its style. It may be 
interesting to add that, in reference to this latter pvint, I have 
heard him pronounce that many of the Collects seemed to him 
examples of perfection,—consisting, rding to his expression, 
of words whose signification fills up without excess or defect the 
simple and symmetrical contour of some majestic meaning, and | 
whose sound was a harmony of accordant simplicity and 
grandeur. 

But notwithstanding that he held these opinions, which will make 
it clear that he was not one who would lightly touch either sacred ! 
volume, he did not think that plain mistakes in the translation of 
the Bible, or obsolete words, or renderings commonly misunder- 
stood, should be perpetually handed down in our authorised | 
volume of inspiration, or that similar blemishes in the Prayer- | 
book—which, as being of human composition, would admit of 
freer though still reverential handling—should be permitted to 
continue as stumbling-blocks, interfering with its acceptableness 
or usefulness. 

The plan which he suggested as meeting the difficulties of the 
ease was the following :—That by proper authority a Commission 
of Revisionists of the English Bible should be appointed, whose 
business should be—retaining the present Authorised Version ‘as 
wu standard to be departed from as little as possible—to settle 
upon such indubitable corrections of meaning and improvements 
of expression as they agreed should be made, and have these 
printed in the margin of all Bibles published by authority. 

‘That, as an essential part of the scheme, this Committee of 
Revision should be renewed periodically, but not too frequently — 
he suggested periods of fifty years—at which times it should be 
competent to the Committee to authorise the transference from 
the margin into the text of all such alterations as had stood the 
test of experience and criticism during the previous period, as 
well as to fix upon new marginal readings. 

He was of opinion that in the constitution of the Committee 


care should be taken to appoint not only divines of established | 


reputation for sound theology, and especially for their knowledge 


of the connection of the sacred volume with the original lan- | 


guages, but some one author at least noted for his mastery over 
che vernacular language. 
It will be seen that this plan, while it provides for corrections 


of errors and the substitution of understood for obsolete or mis- | 


taken expressions, leaves undisturbed these associations of aged 
Christians and prepares the younger generation for receiving the 
marginal amendments into the text. 

Mr. Wordsworth conceived that fixing the duration of the 
period of revision was of great consequence, both as obviating all 
agitation in the way of call for such a process, and as tending— 
in the matter of critical discussions respecting the sanctioning, 
cancelling, or proposing of amendments—to bring them to some- 
thing of definiteness in preparation for each era of revision. 


the plan which you suggest does not meet a possible contin- 


gency. You advise that a sincere and patient attempt should 


| be made to reconstitute the Unionist Party on a Free-trade 
| basis, and that Unionist Free-traders should make it clear 


that their support can be obtained only on condition that 
Tariff Reform is abandoned. Will the condition be agreed to, 
and when? The difficulty of persuading the Tariff Reformers 
to abandon their policy is, to my mind, very great; at any 
rate, it will not be wise to minimise it, and in any circum- 
stances success is distant. We should have to wait for a con- 
siderable period of time to elapse after the active element had 
died down. 

Can the Tariff Reformers be so persuaded before the next 
Election? If they cannot, what is the Unionist Free-trader to do 
then? In ease at the next Election the issue were between Home- 
rule and Protection, I should be obliged to support Home-rule as 
being the lesser of two evils, and in the hope that Home-rule 
might, for the time being at any rate, be watered down. ‘lho 


| necessity of choosing between two evils sutticiently, 1 think, 


| indicates the difficulty of the Unionist Free-trader’s position, and 
it seems to me that this is the difticulty which “ Constitutionalist ” 
wishes to provide for. 

Your plan depends for its success upon its being carried out 
before the next Election. If it cannot so be carried out, it fails. 
“ Constitutionalist’s” plan could in ordinary circumstances be 
carried out before the next Election, and would, I think, meet the 
immediate dangers to which we are exposed. ‘The risks which 
you point out would be likely to arise if a new party were created 
are not so immediate, and if they did arise they would have to be 
met by the wisdom and knowledge which we should then possess. 
The formation of a new party may not be an ideal plan—not a 
plan which would be adopted on its merits—but is it not a plan 
which meets the requirements of the Unionist Free-traders as 
they at present exist? Would not the action of the Liberal 
Unionists at the time of the Home-rule split afford us some 
guidance at the present juncture ? 

I hope you will pardon me addressing you at this length, but 
my excuse must be the extreme importance of the question. 


J. A. GRUNDY. 





—I am, Sir, &c., 
14 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 
[We fully appreciate the importance of our correspondent’s 
point, but we trust and believe that no such odious dilemma 
is ever likely to be presented to the Unionist Free-trade 
electors. If they are strong—and they will be strong if they 
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are organised and vigilant—we may feel pretty certain that in 


order to buy their assistance either the Home-rulers will declare 
themselves willing to drop Home-rule for another Parliament, 
or else the Tariff Reformers will be willing to “postpone” 
—as they will call it—Tariff Reform in order that the present 
Government may be removed. If we are mistaken, and 
neither side will make any concession, the Unionist Free- 
traders can always abstain. That abstention will be required 
of them, however, we do not believe. It is far more likely 
that the Unionist Party, anxious for office and longing to 
beat their opponents, will agree that Tariff Reform shall not 
be one of the issues at the next Election. Experience shows 
that the party out of office will always make bigger concessions 
to those who hold the balance than will the party in office. 
In this fact is to be found the strength of the Unionist Free- 
trade position, and a good prospect for reuniting the 
Unionist Party on a F'ree-trade basis.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 


[To Epiron OF THE 
Sir,—Some of us regret the decision of the Government to 
reject Lord Heneage’s amendment to secure some religious 
teaching in all elementary schools, but we are more dis- 
appointed at finding no sentence in the speech of the Minister 
in charge of the Bill in the House of Lords expressing any 


sympathy with the idea, even if the carrying out of it presented 


THE “Spreraror.” ] 


very great difficulties. 

It seems to give some justification to those who say that the 
present Education Bill is intended to lead up to a national system 
of secular education. The support which some Churchmen have 
given the Government on this matter has been founded upon the 
belief that the Cabinet are in earnest in their approval of teaching 
to the children of Christian England the rudiments of the 
Christian faith. If the support is to be continued, we must feel 
that in this matter we have made no mistake. We know that 
many Liberal Members of Parliament favour a secular solution. 
We fear lest the Government should yield to their persuasions. 
We are content to be misunderstood by fellow-Churchmen if we 
can be sure of the teaching of a common Christianity. But that 
is for some of us the crucial matter, and we are confident that 
the great mass of Englishmen, and, above all, of English parents, 
whether Churchmen or Nonconformists, agree with us. It is a 
pity, therefore, that Lord Heneage’s amendment should have 
been discussed, and that no word of sympathy with its object 
should have been spoken by members of the Government. I 
believe it is only by a clear declaration in favour of some religious 
teaching as part of the school course that we can be saved from 
the temporary victory very soon of extreme denominationalism, 
to be followed speedily by a reaction which would make secular 
education the permanent position. It will be a grievous pity if 
the Government desert those who desire a broad Christian settle- 
ment. May we not hope for some reconsideration of this matter 
by the Cabinet ? 

—I am, Sir, &e., H. RussELL WAKEFIELD. 

86 Gloster Place, Portman Square, W. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION—WHOSE BUSINESS 
Is IT? 
(To tue Eprron or tar “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—So long as the principles of representative government 
are but dimly understood; so long as the people as a whole 
accept the yoke of an autocrat or of a set of bureaucrats or 
aristocrats, who claim to hold the reins of government by 
divine right, irrespective of the wishes of the people—so long 
must discontent involve some form of active or passive 
rebellion. Even now, those who disapprove of the way we 
are governed in England might form themselves into 
republican groups or sects, in hostility to the powers that 
be, as having themselves neither part nor lot with the 
governing classes. 

Not so the true twentieth-century Englishman. He identifies 
himself with the civil laws and institutions of his country, and 
claims to have a voice in their betterment, however discontented 
he may be with the present condition of things. Only very slowly 
are we learning to apply the principles of representative govern- 
ment to our ecclesiastical institutions. Notions of government 
by divine right die hardest in the religious life of the nation. The 
privileged classes, in whose hands the reins of government have 
so long been, have disregarded and defied the rising tide of liberty 
and knowledge longer in the ecclesiastical sphere than anywhere 
else. But the tide is none the less irresistible, and the nation as 
a whole is now perfectly aware that the day of such monopoly of 
power is gone for ever. The notion that the authority of Christ 
Himself could be invoked as having given the exact shape and 
form to our ecelesiastical institutions, or that the Spirit of God 
had uecessarily spoken iu any clearer way through Councils of 








ecclesiastics than in any other Councils of fallible men who sought 
His guidance, has simply gone the way of other old-world super- 
stitions. We have learned to see God’s hand as much in civil 
history as in ecclesiastical; to hear God’s voice, and trace the 
overruling of His providence, in the ordering of the life of a 
modern Christian nation as truly as in the guidance of the 
Israelite people of old. 

It has thus come to pass that those who are discontented with 
the present ordering of our ecclesiastical life in England according 
to the Act of Uniformity, and with the out-of-date character of 
much of our Book of Common Prayer—that is to say, something 
like half of the nation—are beginning to see that they have 
acquiesced all too long in their supposed impotence; have taken 
for granted all too long that they have neither part nor lot in 
their national Church. ‘They have perhaps regarded their 
religious inheritance as Englishmen, and all the provision made 
by their forefathers for their spiritual training and nourishment 
in every parish in the land, with alienation and dislike, or even 
with hostility. They have acknowledged no duties and claimed 
no rights. They have even ceased almost to be interested in the 
old controversy as to which have been more in fault at the 
critical periods of separation,—the authorities, who were stiff and 
intolerant, or their forefathers, who were disloyal and self-willed. 
“The Church of England is but a denomination,” so they have 
argued, “and we have formed new denominations! ‘The old 
traditional system is nothing to us!” 

But a new spirit is in the air,and was unmistakably in evidence 
at the Barrow Church Congress. ‘The people of England are 
waking up to ask themselves (as a people with representative 
government were bound to do) to whom this “Church of England ” 
belongs, so far as it is an outward and visible human institution, 
developing by natural laws. Who is really responsible for keeping 
it abreast with the knowledge and the needs of the day? If 
much of our national inheritance for spiritual culture is con- 
fessedly not used in the best way for the promotion of the 
Christianity of Christ among us, if its administrative machinery 
is an anachronism, its financial system chaos, whose fault is it ? 
Is it not our own? Why have we left it to itself, as if it were a 
private corporation like the Salvation Army? Why have not 
ecclesiastical Reform Bills been carried pari passu with those 
which have reformed our civil institutions ? 

The law has never wavered as to who are members of the 
Church of England. We are professedly a Christian nation, and 
“all who profess and call themselves Christians” may claim to 
exercise their rights and enjoy their privileges in their parish 
church, whether they be “good Churchmen,” who conform 
heartily and loyally to Church rules, “sorry Churchmen,” who 
conform occasionally and half-heartedly, or “ bad Churchmen,” 
who practically do not conform at all, but have either given their 
adhesion to some separated Church life on an independent basis, 
or “go nowhere.” 

Much of the apathy and aloofness of the people of England, 
even after divine-right bubbles had burst, has been due, 1 am 
convinced, to horror of Erastianism. We have read with disdain 
of German States religious beliefs and customs were 
changed by the arbitrary will of an autocratic ruler from 
Romanism to Lutheranism, or vice versé. Have we as yet quite 
grasped what the union of Church and State really means in a 
practically self-governing Christian nation like our own,—where 
we have learned to allow liberty and all but equality to all sorts 
and conditions of religious and political organisations? ‘lo tell 
the truth, Erastianism is now here in England a word that has 
lost its meaning. It is little more than a bogey, in fact, though 
it is still a bugbear to minds of two extreme types. With us the 
Government is not something apart from the people, nor is 
there the slightest fear (to go to the heart of the matter), 
I honestly believe, lest the King and Parliament should deal 
with “spiritual” matters except through “spiritual” persons. 
Any change in the wording of religious formularies would be 
committed to experts in whom the nation could put absolute trust. 
The idea of Parliament itself undertaking to revise the Book of 
Common Prayer, instead of committing the work to the very best 
men for the purpose the nation possesses—would that we still 
had John Ruskin !—is almost unthinkable in this age of specialisa- 
tion. Why, even the arranging of a syllabus for the religious 
instruction of children is rarely undertaken by a set of laymen 
(say a municipal Committee) without asking advice from the 
authorised teachers belonging to the different branches of the 
Christian Church in the locality in conference, who are likely, as 
experts, to do the thing much better than themselves. But this 
letter is already far too long. 


Ww hose 


—I am, Sir, Xe., F. DaustInt CREMER, 


Becles Vicarage. 





COLONISATION BY WOMEN: AN IMPERIAL 
QUESTION. 
[To tar Eprror or Tue “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—In the October number of the Canadian Magazine the 
statement is made that out of the 121,000 immigrants who 
have come into Canada during the past fiscal year, 78,106 
were men, and only 27,273 were women, Thus 51,000 
without wives entered the Dominion during the year, while its 
last Census showed that already there were many more males 
than females in the community; and this discrepancy in the 
numerical balance of the sexes was especially observable in 
the provinces west of Ontario, the portion of Canada where 


men 
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the woman who possesses “ home-craft” is a valuable asset 
not only to the State, but to the Empire. 


Statesmen have from time to time made feeble and abortive 
efforts to induce the women of the British Isles to realise the 
responsibility which rests upon their shoulders in the matter of 
Imperial consolidation; but it would seem from the above- 
mentioned figures that British women to-day prefer remaining 
in the old land and agitating for what they consider their rights 
in it rather than going to secure those which await them in the 
Britains beyond the seas. To a Canadian who realises to the full 
the significance of Rudyard Kipling’s lines— 

** We were taught by our English mothers 
To call Old England home,” 

the situation is one which calls for the co-operation and help of 
both Imperial and Colonial Governments. Not only is the labour 
market of the old land becoming disorganised by its enormous 
surplus of women, but the home life in the younger Britains is in 
danger of decadence, owing to the paucity of women in the great 
rural districts which are rapidly filling up with men. Successful 
administration in the economics of the home is the best guarantee 
of the success of the farmer. 

What is the educational system of the United Kingdom 
accomplishing in the way of turning out women fit for the 
struggle in pioneer life? What is the standard recognised by 
the women connected with the large women’s emigration 
societies in the selection or rejection of the applicants anxious 
and willing to migrate? A casual glance at the Reports of those 
organisations would suggest that the “rejected as unfit” are 
largely in excess of those passed on to the Colonies by these 
societies. Laudable as are the efforts of the women connected 
with these organisations to help the cause of their sex, and the 
Empire, it may possibly so happen that their verdict is far from 
being infallible, and that among the “rejected” there may be 
those whose niche remains empty in one of the great Colonies. 

The argument may be brought forward—and with more or less 
justice—thaf the existing agencies which Colonial Governments 
have authorised for the emigration of men are sufficient for 
women in an age when women assert their equality with the male 
sex, and must, therefore, accept the responsibility of migrating 
under exactly the same conditions as they do. For many reasons 
this argument must be abandoned; but the time has arrived, in 
one part of the Colonial Empire at least, when some great united 
effort should be made by both Colonial and Imperial Governments 
to equalise the migration of the sexes. 

The increase in immigrants from the British Isles to Canada, as 
compared to the previous year, is 21,437; from the United States 
of America 14,253 (according to the figures quoted by the editor 
of the Canadian Magazine referred to above). The chances are 
that the majority of young bachelors from Britain will settle in 
those districts where whole families from the United States are 
taking up wheatlands in the North-West, and naturally it follows 
that the young Britisher will find his helpmate in a woman born 
under the Stars and Stripes, and little likely to engraft into the 
being of her family the traditions of a United Empire. Canadian 
women of British ancestry are probably even more loyal to the 
British flag than are the women of the old land ; their loyalty to 
the best traditions of English home life is proverbial; but 
Canadian women are a mere handful in that great West. It is a 
heterogeneous mass of womanhood from which the English 
immigrant to-day has to choose. 

The question is one of Imperial importance, and as such should 
receive the best attention of every political faction at West- 
minster. The Labour Party is possibly most vitally interested in 
an effort to regulate the migration of the sexes, for the demand 
for female labour in the British Isles does not balance with the 
supply, and the men they wish to retain at home are being forced 
to emigrate by the pressure of female workers in the labour 
market. Imperialists and Ministers, besieged by women suffra- 
gists, are no less vitally interested; and the Colonial Govern- 
ments, who desire stability of settlement and the establishment 
of the ideal community with its due proportion of home-making 
women, must be ready to co-operate with any measures suggested 
by sagacious efforts from Westminster. 

—I an, Sir, &e., A CoLoniAL. 

[ We are fully in sympathy with our correspondent’s sug- 
gestion that a strong effort should be made to establish a 
general system of female colonisation on a large scale. We 
also believe that many women who may appear unfit at home 
would do very well in Canada, and are therefore wrongly 
rejected. We know a case in which a girl went out from the 
West of England to Canada and did extremely well, marrying 
x farmer who lived “ miles from anywhere” and whose wife 
had to do work of the most arduous kind. Yet when she went 
out all the village declared that so shy, quiet, and apparently 
weak and unenterprising a young woman could never manage 
in a rough new country. We must never forget that there is 
a vast capacity for rising to an occasion in many men and 
in almost all women.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE SALVATION ARMY AND CONVERSION. 
(To rue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Neither of your correspondents, “ Amica Pauperum” 
(Spectator, October 13th) and “ Observer” (Spectator, October 








TT 
27th), appears to have studied the evidence adduced by 
me in “The Salvation Army and the Public,” recently 
reviewed by you. The first assures me that “ profession of 
conversion ..... . is not extorted from applicants for 
assistance”; the second deprecates my “complaint that the 
Salvation Army require from those seeking their assistance 
a profession of salvation or ‘conversion.’” I do not allege or 
complain, as your correspondents imagine, that the Army 
extorts or exacts any such profession from applicants for 
admission to its “social” institutions. My contention ig 
rather, that so long as the Army is true to its acknowledged 
beliefs, and so long as its officers are sincere in these beliefs and 
their sincerity is allowed full play, the test of conversion must 
in the long run operate upon the inmates of its institutions 
—in the words of your reviewer—“as a condition of promo- 
tion and favour.” 

In my book I have quoted an order to officials engaged in prison. 
gate work to the effect that “when a man gives himself up to 
their care they are under obligation to look after him until he has 
had a good chance of being saved,” that no substantial help is to 
be given him “until he shows proof of the genuineness of his 
desire for reformation at the penitent form,” and that “when he 
gives evidence of being really saved he must be provided with 
employment,” &c. As the Army’s ex-criminal home in this 
country has been given up, it is difficult to say what its present 
practice in regard to criminals really is. Even if this regulation 
has recently been modified or abrogated, the spirit and belief 
which dictated it must still be supposed to animate the Army’s 
officers, and must be reckoned with in all its institutions. “It js 
primarily and mainly for the sake of saving the soul,” asserts 
General Booth, “ that I seek the salvation of the body.” “We 
aim at getting our men converted,” say the officers of the 
General’s “elevators” to the readers of the War Cry; “we 
believe that salvation is an essential condition of lasting reforma- 
tion.” Such declarations represent Salvationism in its freshest 
and purest form. I do not ignore the fact that the Army’s 
“social” institutions have their commercial aspect, and that 
financial and other exigencies may,in certain circumstances, make 
it expedient to check and stifle that enthusiasm for souls which 
is, and must be, the chief motive of most men and women in 
joining the Army’s service as officers. For this and other 
reasons, the application of the Army’s belief in the supreme 
importance of conversion cannot well be uniform throughout its 
whole system. 

It seems to me impossible for officers who regard salvation, or 
the profession of it, as ‘an essential condition of lasting reforma- 
tion,” to deal impartially with those under their charge who find 
it possible or expedient to become converted, and with those who 
do not. In such circumstances a very undesirable state of things 
may come about without the employment of actual compulsion 
orforce. As an ex-staff officer acquainted with the “social” work 
recently expressed it, “many of the men soon get to know that 
if they don’t get converted they are not likely to get very far.” 
The officer of an “elevator” has stated with satisfaction in the 
War Cry that eighty-nine of the inmates professed salvation, and 
forty-eight of them were soldiers of the Army. I am compelled 
to doubt the genuineness of conversions obtained under such 
conditions. 

Your reviewer has defined “religious influences” as “the 
inculcation of reasoned motives of restraint with regard to 
conduct,” and your correspondent “Observer” suggests that this 
definition correctly describes the religious influences of Hadleigh 
Colony. These influences, however, have always conversion for 
their object, and I venture to doubt whether the methods 
employed to obtain it at Hadleigh can be any more “reasoned” 
than those which I have examined in detail as more or less 
prevalent throughout the whole Salvationist system. 

The degree of inducement that is desirable, or can be exercised, 
in regard to attendance at the Army’s or other religious meetings 
naturally varies with circumstances. Thus, according to the 
Daily News religious census, while attendance at the services in 
the Army’s East London shelters may not have been compulsory, 
it was “more or less regarded as such by all who use the 
shelters.” In the “elevators” the degree of inducement, I have 
reason to believe, is sensibly greater. As regards Hadleigh 
Colony, I have cited two cases, which engaged the attention of 
the Law Courts, of actual compulsion to attend religious services, 
and, in spite of the freedom of which “Observer” speaks, I 
hesitate to believe that the Army authorities have and show no 
preference in regard to the particular services attended. 

—I am, Sir, Xe., JOHN MANSON, 

National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 





COPYRIGHT AND PROTECTION. 
[To tHe EDITOR OF Tug “SrecraTor,”] 
Srr,—Mr. John Murray’s letter in your last issue is inform- 
ing. I am happy to have elicited it. But it is, I venture 
to say, outside my argument, and so also was your editorial 
criticism in the previous issue. You say that the reproduction 
for eightpence in America of the Review which Mr. Arthur 
Elliot edits so ably is “stealing,” that the stolen goods are 
stopped in our ports, and that there is no analogy between 
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Protection and Copyright. Certainly it is stealing, but only 
because the law has created the condition of theft. It is 
mala prohibita, just as smuggling is; it is not mala in re. 
And who made the law? The “intellectuals.” They 
have so manipulated legislation that they alone buy in the 
cheapest market, but sell in a protected market. They 
say to Labour: “No protection for muscle product, but 
for my brain product unlimited protection all the days 
of my life and seven years after. You working men 
must submit to an unrestricted competition with the labour 
of naked rice-eaters because I want to make a fortune from 
the sale of the Edinburgh at five shillings; and not only so, 
bet I want the maximum purchasing power for each of the 
five shillings, and this maximum purchasing power is incom- 
patible with a Protective tariff.” The intellectuals have been 
extraordinarily mean, and not only mean, but short-sighted 
too. They would probably have made more money had they 
both invented and championed Protection instead of Free- 
trade, and had also sold their books by the million to the 
million. In the economy of the universe we shall yet live to 
see the day when the hand is protected and not the brain.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Moretvon FREWEN. 

Brede Place. 

[Mr. Moreton Frewen’s argument is entirely beside the 
mark. The Free-trader does not want to destroy property, 
but to allow exchanges to be free and unimpeded. He allows 
property in c ypyright, but he does not forbid free exchange in 
the ease of the property created. As we said a fortnight ago, 
if authors are to be protected, it must be by forbidding 
foreign writers to sell their wares here, and insisting that 
our people shall only read British novels, British poems, 
British histories, and British works on science. As a matter 
of fact, the majority of those whom Mr. Frewen describes as 
“intellectuals” are Protectionists, not Free-traders.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





MILFORD COMMON ENCLOSURE. 
(To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectrator.”]) 
Sir,—The public owe you a debt for your sympathetic and 
helpful note to Mr. Thackeray Turner's letter in the Spectator 
of October 20th announcing the proposed enclosure of three 
acres of Milford Common for a burial ground. A memorial 





in opposition to the enclosure is to be sent to the Board of | 
Agriculture, and I doubt not that many readers of the | 


Spectator to whom I have no access would be glad to sign it. 
I am wondering if you could help us by contriving some 
method by which this memorial could be seen and signed. 
The case is one of great importance to the public, not merely 
for its immediate effect on that portion of the common, but 
because, in the nature of things, it will be likely to govern 
many more cases which must arise in our Surrey villages (and 
in others all over England) as they pass from the agricultural 
I enclose a copy of the memorial. 


‘ 


GERALD S. DAVIEs, 


to the residential stage. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hon. Sec. Godalming Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society. 


Prior's Hatch, Godalming. 


“To the Right Honourable the Eart Carrinaton, K.G., 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
Sir,—We, the undersigned, desire to approach your Lordship 
on the subject of the application of the Witley Parish Council 
to the Board of Agriculture to authorise the enclosure of three 
acres of Milford Common for the purposes of a burial ground 





under the Law of Commons Amendment Act, 1893. We venture | 


to urge that the assent of the Board should be withheld from the 
application for the following and other reasons :— 

(1) There has admittedly been a great growth in the popula- 
tion of Milford during recent years, and owing to the rapid 
increase of building the rural character of the neighbourhood is 
being completely altered. The preservation of all common land 
in the neighbourhood is therefore greatly to be desired. 

(2) We submit that the mere fact that common land may bo 
purchased more cheaply than ordinary arable, or pasture, or 
building land is no excuse for absorbing it even for such purposes 
as burial grounds, and if permitted in this case an exceedingly 
dangerous example would be set, and commor land in this 
neighbourhood would unquestionably be subjected to many 
similar attacks if it were thought that the Board of Agriculture 


| 
| 
| 


that the question of expense should not influence the decision of 
the Board. 

(3) In the neighbourhood of Witley strenuous efforts have been 
made to permanently safeguard the commons for the use and 
recreation of the public. During the last twelve months Hind- 
head Common has been purchased by public subscriptions 
amounting to £3,800 in order to save it from possible disfigure- 
ment or injury, while a large portion of Witley Common has also 
been purchased through private generosity in order that it may 
be permanently preserved. Hindhead Common is situate in the 
manor of Witley, though in the parish of ''hursley. It would be a 
most discouraging sequel and would have a depressing effect 
upon similar public-spirited efforts if the remaining commons were 
to be subjected to partial enclosure. 

(4) There are other cemeteries in the neighbourhood. Thus 
Milford Church is within 1} miles of Witley burial ground, and 
only a little more than 1} miles from Godalming Cemetery. It is 
suggested that endeavours should be made by the Witley Parish 
Council in the interests of the ecclesiastical parish of Milford to 
make arrangements by which interments may take place in one 
of these cemeteries. 

We are, Sir, your Lordship’s obedient servants. 


Name. | Address. 
| 
(Any person who objects to any clause, or portion of a clause, may still sign, 
adding the words ‘ except Clause ‘yj 


[We would ask those of our readers who know Milford 
Common, and who desire to prevent a grievous injury being 
done to a most beautiful piece of natural scenery, either to 
eut out the above petition and sign it, adding also their 
addresses, and forward it to the Rev. Gerald S. Davies, Prior's 
Hatch, Godalming, or else to write to him and ask for a copy 
of the petition. Several persons may sign one form.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


THE PRESERVATION OF CONSTABLE’S BRIDGE 
AT FLATFORD, SUFFOLK. 
{To THE EviTon oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Many of your readers will hear with interest that the 
picturesque wooden bridge over the Suffolk Stour at Flatford, 
which appears in several of Constable's paintings, is about to 
undergo repair. Doubtless some will be glad to have an 


| opportunity given them to keep the structure as the painter 


knew it, and as it has been for the last two centuries. 


We who appreciate Constable’s work and character could 
scarcely pay a more appropriate tribute to the memory of a man 
who all his life was constant in his love and admiration for the 
surroundings of his earliest boyhood than by preserving Flatford 
Bridge and its immediate environment as he knew it, for 
in its principal features after the passing of two genera- 
tions it is to-day very much as it was in his time. To others 
with an historic sense, an important landmark, in a beautiful 
district, spanning a clear and brimming river which for more 
than forty miles winds through country of great charm and 
interest, should be sufficiently worthy of judicious restoration for 
them to assist with their donations. 

Constable succeeded in completing the pictorial presentment of 


| cultivated and familiar landscape, paysage intime, a work already 


begun by Gainsborough, who was born in the same county on the 
banks of the same river, and this was done without requiring the 
stimulus of frequent change, but by bringing new thought to 
scenes of early and constant association. . 

It is the beauty of this river that one would endeavour to 
preserve. The bridge, though necessary for a public footway and 
for the passage of farm stock and carts to the fields, carries no 
important road, so that for utilitarian purposes the old type of 
wooden structure is fortunately as serviceable as ever; but we 
are in danger of suffering from a rigid economy which, while 
endeavouring to repair the bridge with insuflicient means, 
threatens to deprive it of its former picturesque character, 
unless the public interest is sufficient to ensure the requisite 
amount being subscribed for its complete restoration according 
to the original design. Major Barthorp, of Woodcote, East 
Bergholt, uear Colchester, has kindly consented to act as 
treasurer of a fund which will be used to this end by supple- 
menting the amount to be spent, and subscriptions should be 
forwarded at once to him at the above address. About £100 
will be required. Some donations have been promised already 
from residents in the locality. 


—I am, Sir, &c., H. P. Hatn FRISWELL. 


North Common, Chailey, Sussex. 





LIDDELL-AND-SCOTT. 


[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.”’} 
t 


was prepared to assent to the enclosure of commons for burial | Sir.—With reference to your correspondent “G. H. M.'s” 
grounds or other purposes. Numbers of parishes every year are | 


called upon to meet precisely similar difficulties where no common 
land exists in the neighbourhood. The difficulties of Milford are 
uot insuperable, and we respectfully venture to submit therefore 





letter in your last issue containing the story of Ainsworth’s 
Latin Dictionary and his amanuensis, it may interest some 
of your readers to know that this story is to be found in 
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“ Anecdotes of the English Language,” by Samuel Pegge, 
F.S.A. (pp. 242-43), published in 1814, the only variation 
being that Dr, Adam Littleton, the well-known grammarian 
and philologist, is substituted for Ainsworth. Mr. Pegge also 
adds that the word “condog” was inserted and is actually 
printed as one interpretation of “ concurro” in the first edition, 
1678 (to be seen in the British Museum), though it has been 
expunged, and does not appear in subsequent editions.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Henry A. BENTINCK. 
Indio, Bovey Tracey. 





MACAULAY’S ORATORY. 
[To tue Kprror or tue ‘Spectator.”] 
Srr,—There seems to be much difference of opinion as to the 
merits of Macaulay's oratorical style. Mr. Whitty, whose 
book you reviewed last week, speaks of his “ perfect art and 
cousummate management,” and of his “ just raising his voice 
enough to be heal through the room.” But Jennings’s 
“Anecdotal History of the British Parliament” says: “ By 
all accounts (writes Dean Milman) Macaulay's delivery was 
far too rapid to be impressive; it wanted also variety and 
flexibility of intonation.” And Francis’s “ Orators of the 
Age” describes his voice as “pitched in alto, monotonous, 
and rather shrill, pouring forth words with inconceivable 


velocity ....... that extremely voluble and not very enticing 
voice,’ &c. One thing, at any rate, is certain,—that 


Macaulay's style was distinguished, like that of Mr. Lecky, 
by rapidity of utterance, and, what is much rarer, by faultless 
grammar.—lI am, Sir, Xe., B. 





NATIONAL TRAINING. 
[To tue Eprrok OF Tue “Specraror.”) 
S1r,—I should be much pleased if “H. J. B.,” whose letter 
appeared in your issue of October 13th, would communicate 
with me.—I am, Sir, &e., C. H. Jones, 
Captain commanding Cadet Corps, Uppingham School, 
and Superintendent of the Gymnasium. 


Meadhurst, Uppingham. 





“ SUFFRAGETTE.” 
[To tae Epiron of tHe “ Specrator.”’] 

Srr,—May one enter a protest in your columns against the 
increasing use of this ridiculous word in the daily Press ? 
Unless the mould in which such freaks of language are coined 
is broken, we shall be expected to call a lady novelist a 
“novelette,” a ladies’ hair specialist a “ barbette,” the girl 
who serves two pints behind the bar a “ quartette,” and, by a 
scarcely greater effcrt of imagination, a lady cricketer, after 
Kipling, a “ flannelette.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. B. M. 





BOY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
[To tur Epiror or THE “Spectator.” } 

Srr,—I think that the following letter from a Winchester 
scholar early in the eighteenth century may interest many of 
your readers, both Wykebamists and others. I found it 
between the leaves of an old folio Prayer-book of 1662. It is 
addressed “To the Reverend Mr. Woodforde, att Epsome, Surry, 
by way of London, These,” and the post-mark is Winchester. 
Mr. Herbert Chitty, secretary to the Governing Body, kindly 
gives me the following information about the writer of the 
letter. John Woodforde was nine years old at Michaelmas, 
1713, and in the following July he obtained fifth place on the 
roll for Winchester College. At the date of his letter he was 
in the middle division of Fifth Book, as may be seen from 
the school “ Long Roll” of 1721. His father must have been 
a hard-hearted man if he allowed the false quantity in 
mater to defeat the appeal on behalf of an empty pocket. 
Alas! it is written that on April 19th, 1723, John Wood- 
forde (with another scholar named Robert Pescod) was 
removed, “quod Dominum Hostiarium graviter percusserunt, 
adeo ut grave scandalum dicto Collegio generabatur.” It 
is recorded also that Dr. Cheyney, the Head-Master, was 
away at the time, “propter variolas absens,” and it would 


A WINCHESTER 


seem that the Second Master, Christopher Eyre, Hostiarius, | 


was not equal to the situation. John Woodforde went to 
Wadham College, Oxford, and was afterwards rector of 
North Curry, Somerset. His father was the Rev. Heighes 














Woodforde, vicar of Epsom, and his grandfather was the Rey 
Samuel Woodforde, D.D.; a Prebendary of Winchester, who 
died in 1700. I may add that I have given the original letter 
to Winchester College.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aldenham Vicarage. KENNETH F. Greps, 


“Anno Domini 1721. 
Winton. Undecimo Die Novem: 
HonoratissimE Domine.—Vestris mandatis tandem assentire 
mihi videor, licet mea imbecillitas ab opere deterreat, si officium 
meum non et eam eft istum malum pudorem (qui linguam quasi 
quadim catend adhuc coercuit) exsuperasset. Non, ut brevitate 
ignoscas, oro qumsove, de culpis quibus ut quam plurimum 
scatet, ita quam maxime veritus sum, sed ut Paupertas maximum 
incitamentum, versificatorem quidem, nullo modo oratorem, mo 
vult, ita, ut incipiam, desinam. 
LEGE ET FAVE. 
Ad te, chare Pater, gressu timet ire licenti 
ota, referre leves, nostra Thalia, modos. 
Adsis Phoebe favens, votisque assuesce vocari, 
Tu solum promis carmina digna Jove. 
Tu vitam serva, venias opiferque per orbem, 
Et merito tanto nomine dignus eris. 
Hic colat ingenti redeuntia secula lustro, 
Et redeant anni, quot mea vota, novi 
Et tu, chara Mater,* sis dignum pignus amoris, 
Vestris auspiciis vita beata mea est. 
Ordine quid referam Fratres charwque Sorores, 
Uno omnes charos ordine mente gero. 
Nulla litura tuos violabit, Epistola, lusus, 
Deleat et maculas una Jitura tuas. 
Jam nune inversum contristat Aquarius annum, 
Jam fruges desunt arboribusque come. 
Arboribus similis sit nuuc Wickhamica pubes, 
Non gravis est Loculus, non gravis re manus, 
Chare Pater, mittit, quam mallet ferre, salutem, 
Quum tacet, heu! mallet mittere digna patre. 


—Tuus filius officiosissimus JOHANNES Wooprorpr.” 








POETRY. 
Seg ee 
CARMEN AUTUMNALE. 
SUMMER is gone, and faded all the roses ; 
Swept by the wind and beaten by the rain-storms, 
Dead lie the fruits and flowers of the garden. 
Autumn has conquered. 


Yet have we never in happy hours of sunset 

Wandered together through the tedded hayfield, 

Wandered by the gully or lingered in the lime-trees— 
Far were we parted. 


Still we shall meet, though sad the clouded autumn, 
Where the great city darkens all the daylight ; 
Far from the streams and the shadows of the elm-trees; 
Northward in October. 
Pavucis Norvs. 








BOOKS. 
neiialilnint 
THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS.t 
[First Norice. ] 

THE Hohenlohe Memoirs are the disjecta membra of an 
autobiography which the subject of it never lived to write, 
and however much they may have lost thereby in literary 
form, they have probably gained a good deal in historical 
value. They consist of extracts from a Journal kept 
religiously during the years 1866-1900, interspersed with 


letters, despatches, and memoranda in_ chronological 
order, giving us the raw material of history without 
the intrusive subjectivity of the historian. Prince 


Hohenlohe has here no case to present and no slights to 
avenge. He writes as an observer, and with a certain 
austere detachment from the transactions in which he took 
part. Moreover, he is temperate, judicious, and cool, and his 
strongest expression of disapproval is usually that a thing is 
not decent (anstiindig). He had much to endure in the course 
of his official career, but he is rarely indignant and never dis- 
turbed. He is convincing, not because he seeks to convince, but 
because he writes with conviction. The editor has wisely 
made himself as unobtrusive as possible. His editing is in no 
sense critical, and the reader is largely left to reconstruct the 
context of events for himself. But it is worthy of remark 
that at some crucial points during his tenure of office, such as 


* “ Parens” is here written in the margin by another hand. 
¢ Denkwirdigkeiten des Fiirster. Chlodwig zu Hohenlohe-Schillingsfirst. Im 
Auftrage des Prinzew Alexander zu Hobenlohe-Schillingsfiirst herausgegeben 
vou F, Curtius, 2 Bde. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Austalt, [24 Mk.) 
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the war scares of 1875 and 1887, there are considerable lacunae. 
We may conclude that either the editor has suppressed 
passages here, or that Prince Hohenlohe was deliberately 
kept in the dark by Bismarck, and left his editor little or 
nothing to suppress; and there are good reasons for inclining 
to the latter supposition. Still more remarkable is it that 
the eighth section of the book, dealing with the four years 
of Prince Hohenlohe’s Chancellorship, does not extend beyond 


forty pages ; and, remarkable as those pages are, they must be | 


held to be less remarkable for what they say than for what 
they do not say. It appears that they form only “extracts” 
from the “detailed information” of his tenure of office left 
by the Imperial Chancellor, and that owirg to “ imperative 
personal considerations” a great deal has been kept back. 
The inference is obvious; if the passages that are published 
are so indiscreet, what is to be said of those that are 
suppressed ? 

These thousand pages of intimate revelation cover a life of 


eighty-two years passed almost entirely in the service of the | 


State, the subject of these Memoirs having been born in 1819. 
He belonged to an old family of noble rank, a fact which, as 
Bismarck once reminded him, gave him a more favourable 
position as Chancellor than he had himself occupied in rela- 
tion to the Prussian Junkers, “who could never forgive him 


for having risen from being one of themselves to become a | 


Prince.” He was, indeed, a diplomatist of quite a different 
type, having more in common with Metternich and Talleyrand 
in their versatility, finesse, and love of society than with 
Bismarck, who, according to Busch, had but a moderate 
opinion of his ability, and thought that he had “too great 
an interest in other matters than politics, such.as smart 
company, racing, &c.” The reader of these Memoirs will, 
however, assuredly not regret this catholicity of interests, 
which, combined with his urbane, tactful, and courteous 
temper, made his appointment to the Embassy at Paris in 
1874 an ideal one, and give a singular charm to his Journal, 
in which we are introduced to all that was best in the Parisian 
society of the day. *Like Bismarck, he began life as a lawyer 
in the Prussian Administration, and soon became a favourite 
at Court; but his public career may be said to have com- 
menced when he entered the Bavarian Upper House, and 
during the crucial years of 1860-70 he was a close observer of 
the diplomatic struggle between France, Austria, and Prussia 
when the South German States were the pawns in the game. 
He was a Liberal, and to the end of his life retained 
his belief in Parliamentary institutions; and, like Prince 
Albert, his dreams were of a reformed and Liberal Germany. 
He was related on his mother’s side to Queen Victoria—* our 
good Queen Victoria,” as he called her—and the relationship 
between them was of a most affectionate character. The 
anxiety of the Queen to be personally well informed on all 
matters of foreign policy is exemplified in a request which she 
transmitted to him in 1864 for an authoritative exposition of 
the state of German opinion on the subject of Schleswig- 
Holstein, the Queen complaining that since the death of the 
Prince Consort she was to a certain extent cut off from 
Germany, and had no one to whom she could trust for im- 
partial information. Hobenlohe answered her request with 


two letters which reveal powers of political observation of a | 


high order. 

The first volume presents us with a most careful and 
detailed account of the miniature diplomacy of those 
“lansquenets of politics,” the Ministers of the Southern 
States which Hohenlohe eventually succeeded in forming 
into the South German Bund, doing in some measure for the 
South the work which Bismarck was accomplishing in the 
North. In this capacity he first came into intimate relations 
with Bismarck, and was the object of flattering but abortive 
overtures from Napoleon III. and Beust. No one, we may 
remark, who wishes to unravel the intricate skein of the 
history of German unity can afford to neglect these pages. 
There are curious glimpses of Napoleon III.’s indirect 
attempts to “sound” him and Bismarck :— 

“He recounted that he had asked Bismarck if he would recog- 
nise the casus foederis, if ever Bavaria began war against Austria 
in order to conquer the Tyrol, whereupon Bismarck replied : 3 De 
droit, oui; de fait, non.’ ‘As for me,’ he continued, ‘I consider 
war a great calamity, which one should avoid at all costs. There 
can only be disastrous consequences, and you will be the first to 
be engulfed. German unity will be accomplished. You (Bavaria) 
therefore have every interest in desiring peace.’ ” 


Although a Roman Catholic, his sympathies were with Prussia, 
and not with Austria, in her fight for the hegemony of Germany, 
and his experience of the Ultramontanes in Bavaria, where 
during the years 1867-70 he governed as Minister-President in 
opposition to the Roman Catholic majority, ultimately led him 
into the Kulturkampf, of which, indeed, he, rather than 
Bismarck, claimed to be the author. These two volumes are, 
in fact, full of the most illuminating conversations with 
his brother, Cardinal Hohenlohe, and with Déllinger on the 
position of the Old Catholics in Germany, with whom he 
sympathised. 

With Bismarck he soon became on intimate terms. 
Bismarck told him of the overwhelming depression that 
seized him after he had hurried on the conclusion of peace 
with Austria at Nicolsburg :— 

“* People always believe,’ he said, ‘that at that time I was only 
bathed in triumphs, but I can assure you that I never went 
| through a more awful time. At headquarters I was regarded as 
} a traitor, and I often thought whilst standing at the high 
windows of the Castle, Would it not after all be better if you 
| leapt down? I have often had such scenes in the Council, that 
I sprang up, rushed out, banged the door, threw myself on my 
bed, and howled like a dog.’ ” 





It is, however, with Hohenlohe’s acceptance of the German 
Embassy at Paris in May, 1874, that we are introduced into 
the dark paths of German diplomacy. The post was no easy 
one. These were the days when, as Lord Odo Russell said of 
a later period, “ Bismarck’s sayings inspired respect and his 
silence apprehension.” There had already been a “scare” 
in the previous December, when Bismarck menaced the Duc 
de Broglie with war, using the attitude of the French Bishops 
as a pretext; and, although Hohenlohe’s appointment was at 
first regarded as an eirenicon, there followed a period of 
extreme tension when, as the Duc Decazes subsequently con- 
fessed, French Ministers were “living at the mercy of the 
smallest incident, the least mistake.” 

The truth about the subsequent war scare of 1875 is still a 
matter of speculation, but the documents published of late 
years by de Broglie and Hanotaux, and the revelations of 
Lord Odo Russell, have thrown considerable suspicion of a 
very positive kind on Bismarck’s plea that it was all 
a invention of Gontaut-Biron, the French 
Ambassador, and of Gortchakoff. A careful collation 
of the passages in these Memoirs goes far to confirm these 
suspicions, and, incidentally, to reveal Bismarck’s inner 
diplomacy in a very sinister light. Hohenlohe was appointed 
to succeed the unhappy Arnim, who had made himself 
obnoxious to Bismarck by his independence, and he was 
instructed by the Chancellor that it was to the interest of 
Germany to see that France should become “a weak Republic 
and anarchical,” so as to be a negligible quantity in European 
politics, on which the Emperor William I. remarked to 
Hohenlohe that “that was not a policy,” and was not 
“ decent,” subsequently confiding to Hohenlohe that Bismarck 
was trying “to drive him more and more into war”; where- 
upon Hohenlohe confidently remarked: “ I know nothing of it, 
and I should be the first to hear of it.” Hohenlohe soon 
found reason to change his opinion. As Gortchakoff remarked 
to Decazes, “they have a difficult way with diplomatists at 
Berlin” ; and Hohenlohe was instructed to press the French 
Ministry for the recall of Gontaut-Biron, against whom 
| Bismarck complained on account of his Legitimist opinions 
and his friendship with the Empress Augusta. Thereupon 
that supple and elusive diplomat, the Duc Decazes, parried by 
inviting an explanation of the menacing words which Gontaut- 
Biron declared had been uttered to him by Radowitz, a 
Councillor of Legation in Berlin, to the effect that “it would 
be both politic and Christian to declare war at once,” the Duke 
adding shrewdly: “ One doesn’t invent these things.” Hohen- 
lohe in his perplexity tried to get at the truth from Bismarck, 
and met with what seems to us a most disingenuous explanation. 
Bismarck said Radowitz denied the whole thing, but added that, 
even if he had said it, Gontaut-Biron had no right to report it. 
He admitted, however, that Radowitz made mischief and “egged 
on” Biilow, the Foreign Secretary. “ You may be sure,” he 
added, “that these two between them would land us in a war 
in four weeks if I didn’t act as safety-valve.” Hohenlohe 
took advantage of this confession to press for the despatch of 
| Radowitz to some distant Embassy “to cool himself.” To 

this Bismarck assented, but a few days later declared that 

Radowitz was indispensable. When Hohenlohe attempted 


malicious 
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to sound Bismarck on the subject, the Chancellor showed the 
utmost reserve. When the war scare had passed, Decazes 
related to Hohenlohe an earlier example of Imperial 
truculence on the part of Arnim, who, on leaving after a call, 
turned round as he reached the door and called out: “I have 
forgotten one thing. Recollect that I forbid you to get 
possession of Tunis”; and when Decazes affected to regard 
the matter as a jest, Arnim repeated with emphasis: “ Yes, 1 
forbid it.” Hohenlohe adds that an examination of his pre- 
decessor’s papers convinced him that Arnim did not speak 
without express authorisation. When the elections for the 
French Chamber are imminent in the autumn of 1877, 
Bismarck informs Hohenlohe that Germany will adopt “a 
threatening attitude,” but “the scene will be laid in Berlin, 
not in Paris.” The usual Press campaign followed, much to 
the vexation of the Emperor, who complained to Hohenlobe 
that the result of these “pin-pricks” (Nadelstiche) would 
provoke the French people beyond endurance. 


During his stay at Paris, which lasted from 1874-85, 
Hohenlohe participated in two international agreements of 
momentous consequence. The first was the Congress of 
Berlin, to which he was invited as a compliment to the King 
of Bavaria; and his Journal affords some intimate glimpses 
of the pourparlers at that historic meeting. Disraeli, whose 
“ fearfully Jewish face” got more and more on Hohenlohe’s 
nerves, seemed wrapped in impenetrable mystery; and 
Bismarck, remarks Hohenlohe, feared “some unexpected coup 
of Dizzy’s,” an intuition which shows Bismarck’s prescience, 
for the Cyprus Convention, although not announced till three 
weeks later, had just been secretly concluded. The repre- 
sentatives of Balkan peoples were clamouring to be heard at 
the Conference, following the Greeks, who were admitted to 
make speeches, during which “Salisbury, Beaconsfield, and 
Waddington slept the sleep of the just.” At last Bismarck, 
“to whom the fate of the Balkan peoples is indifferent so long 
as he can preserve unity amongst the Powers,” grew impatient 
of his honest brokerage, and when Lord Salisbury announced a 
proposal as to the Armenians he exclaimed: “ What, another!” 
—an impatience which, adds Hohenlohe presciently, “ pushes 
on the work, but later may lead to serious consequences, for 
many things are superficially dealt with.” Thus is history made. 
Hohenlohe records a characteristic example of Bismarck’s 
mordant humour :—“ When somebody said that Bismarck’s 
hound had seized hold of a Minister, the Chancellor said: 
‘The dog is not properly trained yet; he does not know 
whom he should bite. If he knew, he would have bitten the 
Turks,’ ” 

Of the development in German colonial policy, and its 
effect on Anglo-German relations, one learns little. There is 
much more light thrown on Bismarck’s earlier attitude as 
tertius gaudens than in his later exhibition, in the partition of 
Africa, of what M. Hanotaux incisively called “the art of 
promising and selling to the highest bidder that which costs 
you nothing.” Bismarck regards French colonial operations 
as a timely diversion from the Rhine, but he would not be at 
all sorry to see “the English and French locomotives come 
into collision,” and a French annexation of Morocco would 
have his benevolent approval. Generally his remarks 
about England are tinged with a kind of cheerful malevolence, 
not perhaps to be taken too seriously, as when he tells the 
Turkish Ambassador to send England packing if she makes 
a fuss about Armenia. He speaks of Gladstone as “a speaker, 
but a silly fellow,” and there are traces of his inspiration in 
the Emperor William's curiously exaggerated fears as to the 
possibility of the Reform Bill leading, under Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s leadership, to the establishment of a Republic in 
England. This fear, said the Emperor to Hohenlohe, had 
given the impetus to the famous agreement of the three 
Imperial Powers at Skierniewice, which has been generally 
regarded as giving Russia “the push” towards Central 
Asia. 





A PLEA FOR THE PEASANT.* 


“MiGRatTion,” says Mr. Thomas Hardy, “is humorously 
described as the tendency of the rural population towards 
large towns, being really the tendency of water to flow 





* Land Reform, Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary, and Rural Educa- 
tion. By the Right Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P, With Illustrations. London: 
Longmans and Co, [12s. 6d, net.] 





uphill when forced by machinery.” The object of Mr. 
Collings’s book is the investigation of the working of 
that portion of the “machinery” which has been set up 
or has formerly existed in the country districts, This 
volume of close on five hundred pages resembles many 
recent works on rural England in its inconclusiveness, 
To Mr. Collings, of course, bis book is not inconclusive at 
all. Pass his Land Purchase Bill and his Agricultural 
Education Bill, and carry through the little matter of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal proposals, and in our country. 
side, where now, it would appear, is the very winter of dis- 
content, we shall make glorious summer. As a whole, the 
book leaves a pathetic impression. There is a moving note 
in its dedication: “To the cherished memory of a noble 
peasant woman by the last survivor of her many children,” 
The laboriously compiled accounts of peasant revolts from 
Wat Tyler to Joseph Arch, and of the growth of our land 
system, are sad reading in their turn; while grey indeed ig 
the tale unfolded in such chapters as “Home Markets,” 
“Our Food Supply in the Time of War,” “ Fiscal Policy 
and Agriculture,” and “Depopulation of Rural England.” 
But the most depressing thing of all must be the 
despair of the instructed reader over a book which, 
written by a business man of peasant stock and lifelong 
interest in his subject, ought to have been wholly authorita. 
tive, and yet throughout must be read with caution. The 
disquisitions on foreign trade we must be excused from dis. 
cussing at this time of day; but throughout the book there 
are statements on other than fiscal matters which are no 
more than assumptions. When Mr. Collings declares on an 
early page that “the old simplicity of our national life is dis. 
appearing before the attractions and temptations of a hollow 
and artificial society,” he is merely repeating an opinion which 
has been expressed ever since mankind began to write. As to 
chap. 4, whatever may be done in the way of keeping people 
on the land, the establishment of a peasant proprietary, in 
the large sense indicated by comparisons with Continental 
conditions, is surely a chimera. Coming to the details of the 
argument, it would be of interest to know what proportion of 
the £30,000 worth of imported honey mentioned by the author 
is used, not at the breakfast-table, but by manufacturers, and 
what proportion of the common quality, alone suitable for 
their purposes, our rural districts could find a profit in pro- 
ducing. Mr. Collings actually makes it a grievance that 
we cannot export grapes to France! When he speaks of 
Guernsey tomatoes, he seems to overlook, again, the advantage 
in duration of sunshine which certain parts of Europe enjoy. 
In regard to butter and cheese, Mr. Collings’s readers would 
do well to bear in mind the admission of no less an authority 
than the Field the other week that “home resources are 
absolutely incapable of supplying the needs of the nation in 
respect to. dairy produce,” and that “ British farmers act 
wisely in electing to cater for the new milk market, and 
to allow the foreigner and Colonial to supply the 
butter and cheese, which are not only more intricate to 
produce, but yield a smaller profit upon the milk used.” It 
is hardly surprising to find that there duly figure in the tables 
in this book those £6,700,000 worth of foreign eggs—largely 
bought in the Balkan States, Egypt, and Morocco, we believe, 
at heaven knows what trifle the dozen—and the £1,000,000 
worth of foreign poultry,—mainly, we understand, low-grade 
foreign birds for consumption in the thousands of households 
which will have “chicken” without being prepared to pay the 
prices at which birds can be profitably marketed in this 
country. Mr. Collings and other politicians dealing with 
this particular subject are clearly unaware that, in spite 
of the increase of our population, there has been a falling 
off for some time past in the importation of good-quality 
eggs and poultry. When Mr. Collings goes on to say that 
“in poultry-farming—an occupation suitable for women— 
there is almost an unbounded scope,” he appears once 
more recklessly to lay himself open to the strictures of 
experts. 

In spite of these criticisms, we hope Land Reform may be 
read. The case for promoting the ownership of land by the 
men able to derive from it the utmost economic advantage 
has seldom been more forcefully or touchingly pleaded than 
in its pages. Is it generally realised that “the owners of the 
great bulk of the land of Great Britain could be comfortably 
seated in the Albert Hall” ? 
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THE FUTURE IN AMERICA.* 


Mr. Weis, who has hitherto concerned | himself with 
imaginary commonwealths, has brought his mind back to the 
resent and the tangible, and has written a study of the 
‘American people. Another brilliant writer has already per- 
formed the same task, but between the works of Professor 
Minsterberg and Mr. Wells there is a profound difference of 
aim. The former analyses the American mind as a finished 
product, and speculates not at all on the future ; the latter 
looks for signs of change, motive forces, a national ideal,—in 
his own words, his is a “search after realities.” The one book 
is the work of a dispassionate scientific observer, the other is 
the expression of an original temperament, filled with dreams 
of a World-State, a Utopia of Pure Reason, a Socialism so 
divorced from the current creed that he may rightly claim it 
asa private cult. Mr. Wells sets out on his inquiry in the 
mood of happy wonder. The marvellous is perpetually in his 
eyes, but it is not what the world so labels. “The pomp and 
splendour of established order, the braying triumphs, cere- 
monies, consummations, one sees these glittering shows for 
what they are—through their threadbare grandeur shine the 
little significant things that will make the future.” For all 
his science, he is not scientific. ‘“ Insight is of more account 
than induction, and the perception of fine tones than the 
counting of heads.” Hence the things in America which 
impress the common observer go with him for little. He is 
not dazzled by mercantile bigness or by superfine culture. 
He asks, not what the nation has done, but what it will 
do, what is the quality of its will, the form of its 
purpose. His hero, as he confesses, “in the confused drama 
of human life is intelligence; intelligence inspired by 
constructive passion.” And he is undeniably right. A study 
of a national life which takes the present as the ultimate 
achievement is doomed to barrenness. The business of the 
student is to disentangle the lines of development, and, if he 
be bold, to forecast their issue. Again, in the study of a 
nation it is the civic qualities that matter, not irrelevant 
triumphs in art or letters or social amenities. But, if we 
may suggest a criticism, it is possible to interpret such 
civic qualities too narrowly. Mr. Wells is occasionally as 
blatantly utilitarian as the mercantile community he con- 
demns. Why, for example, should it be necessary, in urging 
the need for rational and broad-minded education, to sneer at 
Greek because it is a dead tongue? But such small defects 
scarcely detract from the interest of a most remarkable book. 
No bird's-eye view of a nation that we know has a keener 
imaginative insight. The Socialism which Mr. Wells uses as his 
touchstone is no abstract dogma, but merely the antithesis of 
his “ State-blindness,” the sense of a supreme corporate duty. 
We should call it “ patriotism ” for clearness’ sake, but any man 
is free to make his own definitions. The book is illuminating 
in the fullest sense, a criticism not only of America, but of 
all civilised society, and it is written in a style which is always 
attractive and rises now and then to uncommon beauty and 
power. For Mr. Wells is as much poet as sociologist. He 
sees his data not greyly set out on a laboratory table, but 
touched with the eternal mystery of human hopes and fears. 
The first impression is one of tremendous material size. 
The immense population, growing at an unprecedented rate, is 
yet strung out in so vast a country that America may be said 
to be thinly settled. The second, according to Mr. Wells, is 
of the strange simplicity of it all. The social relationships 
are all elementary and uncomplicated, the problems those of a 
modern middle-class individualistic society. “It is the central 
part of the European organism without either the dreaming 
head or the subjugated feet.” The State, in the view of such 
individualism, is something to be escaped from, to be kept at 
arm’s length. Every man is to have a fair chance to get rich ; 
but beyond ensuring such a barren liberty, the State has no 
further claim on him or duty towards him. Such an attitude 
in the long run defeats its own purpose. “ Patriotism has 
become a mere national self-assertion, a sentimentality of flag- 
cheering, with no constructive duties.” Great fortunes carry 
no social responsibilities, and, moreover, since it is part of the 
theory of American politics not to interfere with the indi- 
vidual, vast accumulations are permitted, and become 
permanent centres for the further concentration of wealth. 





* The Future in America: a Search after Realities, By H. G. Wells, London: 


Chapman and Hall. [10s, 6d, net.] 





The result is that the traditional “equality of opportunity” 
is disappearing. Large sections of the American public “are 
developing the consciousness of an expropriated class.” The 
unsocial character of great wealth is not redeemed by vast 
spasmodic benefactions. Of these and of their makers Mr. 
Wells gives a series of witty, biting sketches. These great 
magnates are not unscrupulous bandits, though their methods 
may smack of brigandage. Theyare the products of the “ignoble 
tradition which links economy and earning with piety and 
honour,” because in that moral country one lust, the lust of 


acquisition, has been raised to the pinnacle of a virtue. As 
specimens of half-kindly, half-contemptuous, and most 


incisive character-study, we commend Mr. Wells's portraits 
of Mr. J. D. Rockefeller and his brother-millionaires, and, best 
of all, his picture of Mr. Morgan Richards. Having diagnosed 
this irresponsible individualism, which he calls “ State-blind- 
ness,” as the worm in the bud of American success, Mr. Wel!s 
set himself to look for its results. He found the condition of 
child and woman labour to resemble on a greater scale England 
before the Factory Acts. How, indeed, he asks, could it be 
otherwise, for the American theory of liberty, that all men 
are free and equal, assumes as its corollary that they are all 
“adult and immortal,” and well able to look after themselves ? 
There are one million seven hundred thousand children under 
fifteen years of age toiling in mines and factories. “ This is 
the bottommost end of the scale that at the top has all the 
lavish spending of Fifth Avenue, the joyous wanton giving 
of Mr. Andrew Carnegie.” 

Such are some of Mr. Wells’s conclusions, and they are con- 
firmed by a score of authoritative American writers. Reform 
is difficult, because the country is in the grip of the most 
unworkable, cast-iron Constitution ever devised by the wit of 
man, and a political system which reproduces the qualities of 
the mercantile. On the question of corruption Mr. Wells is 
tolerant. The average American is “fundamentally honest, 
but a little confused ethically.” To put it fairly, he is “ com- 
mercialised ” all round. Where every one is intent on business, 
there is no one left to watch the politicians. This individualism 
run mad is the spiritual drawback from which the nation is 
suffering. She has also two very concrete difficulties in the 
way of her future,—the immigrants and the coloured popula- 
tion. Nearly a million newcomers enter the country annually, 
most of them the sweepings of Eastern Europe,—labourers, 
not economically independent settlers. Mr. Wells thinks that 
America is ceasing to absorb this influx. On the coloured 
question he seems to despair of a solution. Unlike Mr. Booker 
Washington, who wishes the coloured race to have its own 
culture and opportunities, but to remain distinct from the 
white, Mr. Wells advocates a merging of the two peoples. In 
this chapter the general good sense of his criticism is largely 
at fault. He is judging the present by too abstract and 
sublimated a standard, and we are certainly on the side of 
Mr. Washington. But he does well in calling attention to the 
heroism of the task which the coloured leaders have set 
themselves :— 

“Whatever America has to show in heroic living to-day, I 
doubt if she can show anything finer than the quality of the 
resolve, the steadfast effort hundreds of black and coloured men 
are making to-day to live blamelessly, honourably, and patiently, 
getting for themselves what scraps of refinement, learning, and 
beauty they may, keeping their hold on a civilisation they are 
grudged and denied.” 

The other side—the non-mercantile cultured people of 
Boston and the Universities—Mr. Wells thinks a little blind 
to the world around them. In Boston he is very unhappy: 
“canned culture” does not agree with him, and “the frozen 
stride” of the Nike of Samothrace—whose autotype is omni- 
present on Boston walls—pursues him into his dreams. He 
does not care for “ pleasant ladies in chaste, high-necked, 
expensive dresses, and refined, attentive, appreciative, bald or 
iron-grey men.” Culture in America he finds too old, too 
self-satisfied, too mellow. It seems as if the mind of tlie 
world was dead, and all that was left was a distribution of 
souvenirs. America has too long an historical perspective. The 
older nations close up theirs from time to time and begin 
again, but she goes back without a break to the War of 
Independence. Her crying need, he says in a paradox which 
is more than half a truth, is that she should as a nation be 
brought up to date and democratised. 

It is a striking piece of candid, kindly meant, if unkindly 
expressed, and trenchant criticism. And yet Mr. Wells is 
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hopeful. There is a nation in America, neither capitalist 
nor proletariat, hidden away behind the magnates and 
the “bosses” and the cultivated dilettanti. The first 
need is political reform, that the State may come to 
its own again. Everywhere from the Universities are 
coming forth young men, trained in a nobler tradition, 
who have the true civic sense,—very different from “the 
young men of enterprise and sound Baptist and business 
principles who were the backbone of the irresponsible com- 
mercial America of yesterday, the America that rebuilt 
Chicago on ‘floating foundations,’ covered the world with 
advertisement boards, gave the great cities the elevated rail- 
roads, and organised the trusts.” For the American is a 
creator, a bold and splendid maker, and some day he must 
turn his powers to the making of a better State. America is 
becoming critical, and hot with the passion for reform. When, 
indeed, he has said all the hard things that his conscience 
compels him to say, we find that Mr. Wells is at heart keenly 
appreciative. “In America, by sheer virtue of its size, its 
free traditions, and the habit of initiative in its people, the 
leadership of progress must ultimately rest.” Above all, there 
is an unfailing fount of optimism, without which no national 
endeavour can succeed. He tells of a conversation with Mr. 
Roosevelt, when the President combated the pessimism which 
sees no hope of ultimate progress for humanity. “That 
doesn’t matter now. The effort’s real. It’s worth going on 
with.” We may quote, in conclusion, this passage on the 
greatest of living Americans :— 

«“T can see him now and hear his unmusical voice saying, ‘The 
effort—the effort’s worth it,’ and see the gesture of his clenched 
hand and the—how can I describe it ?—the friendly peering snarl 
of his face, like a man with the sun in his eyes. He sticks in my 
mind at that, as a very symbol of the creative will in man, in its 
limitations, its doubtful adequacy, its valiant persistence amidst 
perplexities and confusions. He breaks out, assertive against his 
setting—and his setting is the White House with a background 
of all America. I could almost write, with a background of all 
the world; for I know of no other a tithe so representative of the 
creative purpose, the goodwill in men as he. In his undisciplined 
hastiness, his limitations, his prejudices, his unfairness, his 
frequent errors, just as much as in his force, his sustained 
courage, his integrity, his open intelligence, he stands for his 
people and their kind.” 

We have placed in detail before our readers Mr. Wells's out- 
look on America, and defined his point of view; but it must not 
be supposed that it is altogether ours. Though we endorse his 
demand for reform in many directions, we are bound to condemn 
his frequent exaggerations, the shrillness, nay feverishness, of 
his criticism, and his want of a sense of proportion. He is 
essentially a dealer in generalisations, and generalisations in 
gross are often unjust and always misleading. He says many 
true things about the United States, but his picture as a 
whole is false. It is not a malicious caricature, but is 
none the less a caricature, and will, we fear, do a great 
deal of harm if not corrected. We would ask his American 
readers to remember that the book is essentially the apprecia- 
tion of a critic whose quick, nay febrile, imagination is always 
tending to lead him into overstatement. If we may parody the 
saying of the Frenchman : “Splendide, magnifique,—what you 
call ‘ pretty good,’” it would run in the case of Mr. Wells: 
“ Horrible, appalling,—what you call ‘ not wholly satisfactory.’ ” 
Americans must remember also that if Mr. Wells is critical 
of them, he is quite as critical and quite as pessimistic 


in regard to his own country and countrymen. We are 
represented as in quite as parlous a state as they are. That 
his criticism is good for us both we do not doubt. The 


noble horse of the State in both cases needs the Socratic 
gadfly to sting it into action, and to prevent it growing fat 
and lazy in its rich pastures. 





NOVELS. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM FLOOR.* 
THERE is an elusive quality about the work of Miss Coleridge 
which hardly admits of being tested by the rough-and-ready 
methods of the workaday reviewer of novels. It is easy 
enough to point out certain obvious defects in structure— 
the absence of a neatly constructed plot, with, as its natural 
consequence, the lack of a well-rounded conclusion—and to dis- 
cover unreality in her handling of incident, or weakness in her 


* The Lady on the Drawing-Room Floor, By M, E, Coleridge, London: 
Edward Arnold, [6s,] — 








endeavours to relate her characters with the hard facts of 
everyday life. She never descends into the cockpit of realis 
and her novels are the last in the world to suggest the Mae 
and well-worn encomium that they “ palpitate with actuality,” 
But while there is no difficulty in cataloguing her short. 
comings, her rare and distinguished merits do not readily lend 
themselves to analysis or definition. Chivalry, at once fantastic 
yet tender—a sort of spiritualised Quixotry—is a leading 

og ends at P bs 5 
a of her books. They are illuminated by a 
whimsica yet gracious humour. Above all, they are steeped 
in —- of ethereal romance which is independent of sur. 
oth ts my personages carry their atmosphere about 
1 a vem. =With such an equipment it is not necessary to 
lay the scene in the island valley of Avilion; a lodging-honse 
in Back Street will serve just as well when hero and heroine 
are endowed by their creator with her own gift of looking at 
life through magic casements, and at all times offer an 
effective protest against the tyranny of circumstance. 

> : . . ° ° . 
Relying little upon plot or incident, Miss Coleridge's book 
is full of delightful passages and intimate portraiture. In 
form it is another Lame Dog's Diary, and deals with the 
growth of an unconventional friendship, ripening gradually 
into a closer relationship, between an unattached bachelor and 
a lady living in the same lodging-house. The friendship is 
begun through the mediation of a cat, which furnishes Miss 

hee tee - : , 

Coleridge with the occasion for one of those engaging 
divagations in which she excels :— 

“Now there are cats and cats. To say ‘a cat’ is as indefinite 

as if one said‘A man.’ There is the Gray Cat, the Cat of Egypt 
a goddess calm and smooth and careless of mankind, fascinating 
as certain women are, from utter indifference. She inherits the 
stately and gracious manners, the lofty reserve of a long line of 
ancestors, one of whom, no doubt, gazed with gold eyes upon the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. It is a privilege to look after a cat like 
that. There is the Persian, redolent of Omar, catching, if ever 
she caught anything at all, nothing inferior to a bulbul; fed, like 
the Roman gluttons, upon the tongues of nightingales. ‘Is she 
not an angel?’ I have heard my cousin cry enthusiastically, as 
the chosen of her hearth stood up and waved a tail as big as a 
Turk’s head. But my cousin was wrong. The angels have 
nothing feline about them. ‘ Where there are birds there are 
angels.’ That cat is a Sphinx, like her sister of Egypt. There is 
the White Cat, dear to fairy tale, amiable, gentle, not so fond of 
her claws as other cats—a perfect lady. There is the Black Cat, 
green-eyed, not a single spot of snow on her breast. Why she, 
of all cats, should be considered lucky, I have never been able to 
imagine. She brings with her a Faust-like sense of expeditions 
on a broomstick, of the revels of witches out for the night on 
their unsabbatical Sabbath.” 
The successive intrusions of a tortoise and a parrot bring on 
the first meeting between the narrator and “the lady on 
the drawing-room floor,” who is described in a passage 
characteristic of the author’s gift of dealing with a hackneyed 
situation in an unexpected way :— 

“That is a strange moment when we see for the first time one 

at whom we have looked hither!o with the eye of the mind alone, 
I remained dumb. She was not in the least what 1 expected. 
She was tall—taller than mys: lf. She was pale—not as those are 
whose roses have faded, but as those who are born under an alien 
star. She was dark, and her hair—black hair—curved like a 
shell as it rose on either side above her great calm forehead. She 
had large dark eyes. Whether they were softer than they were 
deep—deeper than they were soft, I never knew; they had not 
the penetrating look that makes one so uncomfortable in the 
presence of some women. She never seemed to be reading her 
interlocutor as if, faute de micux, she were reading a book. ‘There 
was distance in her eyes; they appeared to be resting on things 
beautiful exceedingly, but far, far away. Whether the image 
reflected in them were of the past or of the future, who could 
tell? Of both perhaps; for what was will be.” 
It is no easy task for a novelist to make a heroine live up to 
her label, but the first impressions of Lucilla are not belied by 
the sequel, and the record of her habits and modes of thought, 
her preferences and prejudices, reveals an dme d'élite, a nature 
moulded of none but the rarest clay, the very defects of whose 
qualities have an intrinsic nobility. There are other interesting 
and attractive persons in the book, notably the ingenuous but 
elf-like Kitty, but Lucilla dominates the stage throughout. 
With one more quotation we may take our leave of a volume 
in which the delicate simplicity of the style is happily attuned 
to the gracious distinction of the author’s thought :— 

“ Lucilla’s custom was to go to church early in the morning— 
I used to watch her leaving the house with her little prayer-book 
—and sometimes of an evening. She did not like a crowd, she 
hated emotion and excitement. An empty, quiet, unpopular 
church was the church of her choice, and wherever she went she 
made interest with the sexton to get a window open. It rather 
annoyed her to be considered ‘orthodox,’ and she had litile 
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thy with those whom she called ‘dogmatic.’ I vexed her 
y the assertion that orthodox only meant straight thinking 
and dogma an opinion. They meant, according to her, something 

ch worse and quite different. Of course, if I did not under- 
oe she said, she could not explain; people who knew Greek 
caeer ae understand words. Iam convinced that in her heart 
she thought dogma had something to do with dogs, whom she dis- 
liked, not personally, but because cats disliked them, and cats 


were weaker than dogs.” 


sympa 
once b 





A Happy Marriage. By Ada Cambridge. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—* Ada Cambridge ” would have been well advised if she had 
given her readers some sort of notice that the scene of her novel 
was laid in Australia. As it is, the book thoroughly proves the 
truth of the French saying, Plus ga change plus c’est la méme chose. 
But for the background, the reader might readily believe that 
the scene of the book was laid in a large English provincial town, 
and not in one of the principal cities of the Island Continent. 
The story is a careful and detailed account of the marriage of two 
perfectly incompatible people, who yet contrive at the end of 
their lives, through the power of their sincere love for each other, 
to revive the affection which marked the first days of their 
union. The plot would be exceedingly ingenious if it were 
possible to believe in the lifelikeness of the heroine; but, un- 
fortunately, Mrs. Paul Stretton—Helen, as she is called—is a very 
contradictory figure, and has not the qualities of her defects. In 
fact, she has quite other qualities which the reader cannot 
believe would have existed with her defects. She is hard, 
worldly, and a great snob, and it is impossible to believe in the 
author’s ingenious plea that these qualities are caused in women 
by idleness and lack of serious interests, and can be overcome 
finally and for ever by a great emotion. That they may be over- 
come temporarily there is no doubt, but a habit of mind which 
has continued for over twenty years is too serious a thing not to 
resume its empire when the moment of emotion is past. The 
novel presents to English readers a curious picture of Colonial life, 
and suggests that the drawbacks of over-civilisation are even 
more strongly felt by a young nation than by an old. It is a 
great pity that the character-drawing fails to carry conviction, as 
the subject is anything but commonplace. If it were only possible 
to believe in Helen, the book would be a human document of a 
very interesting and original kind. 

The Heir. By Sydney Grier. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)— 
Those readers who will rejoice to think that Mr. Grier has returned 
to his romances of South-Eastern Europe will be more than a little 
disappointed to find that after about six chapters his present story 
resolves itself into an account of the capture and detention of 
the principal dramatis personae by a band of brigands. The 
reader has at first to string up his imagination to follow Mr, 
Grier’s private and particular brand of high politics,—he recog- 
nises with pleasure that implacable enemy of straight dealing, 
“Scythia,” and tries to imagine the country of “ Emathia.” 
After all this, it is somewhat provoking for him to be obliged 
to switch off his ideas to the comparatively commonplace 
sufferings of the future Emperor of the East during his 
captivity. Before he has had time even to formulate his 
pretensions, the hero, his sister, and his next heir are all 
of them held to ransom by the bandits. Their struggles and 
sufferings occupy three-quarters of the book, and the story as 
foreshadowed in the first chapter never gets written at all. 
Perhaps the author merely means his present book to stand as 
the first volume of a series which is to deal with the further 
adventures of Maurice Teffany, more correctly called Theophanis, 
who is gloriously proved to be not only de stirpe imperatorum, but 
actually the rightful Emperor of the East. In this case, it cannot 
but be regretted that Mr. Gricr should have thought it necessary 
to make his first volume so long. Let us hope that if he 
does intend to give us a romance about Maurice’s pretensions, 
he will not allow himself to be tempted away from his main 
theme by any side issue, however picturesque and exciting. We 
cannot but trust that we are fated to meet Professor Panagiotis 
and his plots once more, and that, the ground being cleared by 
the marriage of the two heirs, we shall in the next instalment of 
the story get plenty of that romantic political intrigue in the 
delineation of which Mr. Grier has so often proved himself a 
master. 

A Lady of Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s.)—Mr. Marion Crawford has done his best to make his 
theme—an account of a roman a trois—inoffensive to English 
readers. The struggle which the heroine, Maria di Montalto, 
makes not to allow the lover of her youth to resume his influence 
over her is meritorious, and finally successful. The first part of 
the book is an account of how tho quondam lovers, after an 
interval of several years of absence, think it quite safe to play 





with fire; while the second contains the just Nemesis of this 
dangerous pastime. The story acquires a flavour of romance 
from the background of the second part being furnished by 
the ancient Palazzo Montalto; but it must be confessed that the 
defaulting steward’s blackmailing plot is a little stagy and melo- 
dramatic. Mr. Crawford's stories of the society of Rome are 
always interesting, but it is to be hoped that next time he will 
abandon the treatment of delicate situations, and give us a novel 
which can be praised with fewer reservations, 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


A CHILD’S STORY-BOOK. 

Folk Tales from Tibet. Collected and Translated by Captain 
W.F.O’Connor, C.LE. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s. net.)—From out of 
the secret recesses of Asia, where but two years ago no European 
might gain admittance, steps Captain O’Connor with his sheaf of 
tales,—tales that were collected from the lips of his friends the 
Tibetans, full of the gaiety of the true folk-lore, full of quips 
and cranks and illogical happenings that yet appear perfectly 
reasonable, tales that will delight little English children, as they 
rejoice the heart of the big grown-up children of Tibet. For 
what child is there, young or old, who would not follow with 
breathless interest the wonderful experiences of the Mouse's 
three children, or make merry with the Frog that outwitted the 
Crow, or treble for Sister Deer when she went searching for 
Good Faith with Brother Tiger at her heels? All things take 
place here after the fashion proper to fairy-stories: the good 
brother gathers up the stream of gold, the half-witted boy (that 
famous hero of folk-lore) passes unscathed through every peril, 
and the wicked tiger comes to a bad end just as we should have 
expected, But Captain O’Connor has done more than open this 
charming world to us. He has told us in simple apologues much 
about the Tibetans that we cannot gather from learned books, 
and pointed the way to a new field for study. His stories will 
have to be fitted into their place in the world’s literature, for the 
Tibetan Hare is the same wise Hare whom we know in the Pali 
Birth Stories—perhaps he is even Brer Rabbit himself—and the 
Parrot upon whose life depends the life of the Giant, surely we 
have met him in the “Arabian Nights”? If ever Captain O’Connor 
gives us a second volume, we beg him to engage no other artist 
than he who illustrated the first, and to let us know what 
happened to the Prince after he had killed the Ogre, and what 
it really was that the Monkey said to the Tortoise. In any case, 
here is a delightful new picture story-book to give to a girl or boy 





at Christmas. 





WITH LORD METHUEN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

With Lord Methuen in South Africa. By W.S. Gaskell, M.B. 
(H. J. Drane. 6s.)—We do not know that there is anything 
particularly striking or novel in Mr. Gaskell’s notes on the war 
and the extracts which he gives us from his letters and diaries, 
Nevertheless, they make good reading. He was a medical student 
at Edinburgh when, after the reverses of the early months of the 
war, volunteers were called for. After two unsuccessful efforts, 
he joined the Imperial Yeomanry. This was in February, 1900; 
before the end of March his company was at the front. There 
never was a war in which the rank-and-file of the Army had so 
much to say. As we read, we cannot help wishing that the 
privates of Greek and Roman armies had been equally articulate. 
A Roman soldier was seldom, it is true, an educated man; but it 
was otherwise with the Athenians, It is this that gives a special 
interest to such volumes as Mr. Gaskell’s. The writers look at the 
operations of the war from a different point of view ; but the intel- 
lectual standpoint is the same as that of the men in command. 
One significant story we must quote as illustrating the imbecility 
which routine seems to generate. Mr. Gaskell suffered from an 
aching tooth, and wanted to have the offender pulled out. The 
* and stuck to the point. His 


sergeant asked: “‘ Are you sick ?’ 
Otherwise nothing could be 


corporal must report him as sick. 
done. And he had to go away with his ache. 
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Members of St. Mary Magdalen 
By W. D. Macray, M.A. (H. Frowde. 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Macray’s excerpts from the records of his 
College continue to be as interesting as The present 
In the first we have extracts 


A Register of the College, 


Ozford. Vol. V., 1713-1820, 
ever. 


volume consists of two portions, 
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from the registers and accounts, in the second biographical 
notices of Fellows and Demies,—every one may not know that 
“Demy” is the Magdalen name for a scholar. Until the revolu- 
tion by which the tenure of the fellowship was changed, a Demy 
could if he pleased remain in this position till one of the fellow- 
ships for which he was qualified by birth became vacant. Some- 
times he had to wait for many years, especially when the fellow- 
ship was held by a layman; clerics commonly went off to 
benefices. There is a quite indescribable medley of facts in 
the extracts. All of them will have an interest for members of 
the College, and many have a general significance. So we find 
that up to 1786 it was the custom to read the Gospel during 
dinner,—does this mean every day? if so, the payment of 6s. 8d. 
was scarcely adequate. A curious entry occurs from 1785-1810: 
“Pro custodia Castelli de Dovor, £3 10s. 2d.” Mr. Macray has 
not been able to discover what it means. In 1785 the porter got 
6s. for keeping the gate when George III. came to Oxford. 
Another mysterious entry is “ Smith, pro vend. imag., £1 12s.” The 
editor conjectures it was a commission on selling sculptures from 
the chapel. There are three other similar entries. One of them 
has “ vend. in usum capellae.” There are some sumptuary regula- 
tions. No gentleman commoner was to spend more than 2s. 6d. 
on his dinner. There are frequent grants to sufferers from 
fires, and to the poor of Oxford and other places. In 1792 the 
College gave £100 to the French refugee clergy. In 1794 £200 
was granted “pro defensione Regni interna,” and £5 5s. for 
“pro veste militum in Belgio.” The next entry is £827 10s. 7d. 
for new windows, sixty in number, an interesting illustration of 
the price of glass in the old days of duty,—nearly £14 per 
window. In 1802 Demies were allowed to spend thirteen shillings 
a week in the kitchen; “when the price of meat is 6d. a pound 
they are to revert to their former allowance.” We might extend 
these quotations indefinitely. Of the worthies commemorated in 
the list of Fellows, the most prominent are Henry Phillpotts, 
afterwards Bishop of Exeter, and Martin Routh, President 1791- 
1854. Henry Phillpotts was matriculated (at C.C.C.) in his 
fourteenth year, and elected to a fellowship when he was seven- 
teen, having already won the Chancellor’s prize for an English 
essay. He was Praelector of Moral Philosophy at twenty-three,— 
in spite of Aristotle, who held, as Shakespeare says, that young 
men were “unfit to teach moral philosophy.” He had a great 
career, but one which was not wholly without blemish, and he 
was well paid for it. ‘To his Bishop’s income of £3,000 he added 
a “ golden” stall at Durham and the Treasurership and a prebend 
at Exeter. Of Martin Routh various interesting anecdotes are 
related. One of them is that his wife proposed to him three 
times. She was a belle—Mr. Macray adds that in old age the 
growth of a beard “ greatly affected her appearance ”—and he was 
sixty-five. 


The Unified Gospel. By Francis E. Powell. (Henry J. Drane. 
3s. 6d. net.)—We should be sorry to let a book that must have 
cost its author an immense amount of labour pass without notice. 
Nor have we any doubt that, as Archdeacon Wilson says, it will 
be “‘a real help to students.” But it is impossible not to see that 
itis a harmony of things that are not altogether harmonious, 
There is, for instance, the story of the healing of a blind man near 
Jericho. Were there two incidents, or was there but one? Did 
this one occur on the way into Jericho or on the way out? On 
p. 251 we have “'The Cry of Blind Bartimaeus” ; on pp. 253-54 the 
two possible incidents are mixed up together. 


Primitive and Mediaeval Japanese Texts. Transliterated into 
Roman, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by Frederick 
Victor Dickins. With a Volume of Translations. (Clarendon 
Press. 12s. 6d. net per vol., or 21s. net for the two.)—The intro- 
duction supplies a “Short Grammar of Old Japanese,” with 
remarks on “ Language” and “Script.” The earliest text is part 
of an eighth-century anthology; the next is a tenth-century 
romance. Mr. Dickins points out that the literary productions 
given in these volumes are Japanese proper, not Chino-Japanese. 





A Manual of Theology. By Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.)—Dr. Beet’s volume puts much into a 
comparatively small compass. His position may be defined as 
that of the liberal orthodox. He will not accept the inerrancy of 
Scripture, of which, indeed, few champions are left. His view on 
Original Sin is of the traditional character. It takes for granted 
the descent of all men from Adam. We cannot follow his 
expositions, but we may say that they are characterised by 
lucidity and moderation. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 


By William Clark Gordon, 


A.M. 6s. 6d. net.)—After a preliminary 








chapter on “Literature as a Means of Social Expression,” Mp. 
Gordon proceeds to analyse very carefully the references ena 
judgments on social questions that are to be found in Tennyson’s 
poems. He seems to us to appreciate them very justly, certainly 
in as admiring a spirit as any believer in the Tennysonian 
philosophy can desire. There are some to whom this philosophy 
appears narrow and antiquated; one eminent thinker discovered 
that it was largely due to writers who, as a matter of fact, were 
in their cradles when the poet was setting it forth to the world, 
The book, which we would gladly examine in more detail, is wel] 
worth study. One criticism we must make. Why does Mr. Gordon 
put the “ Wesleyan Revival” as one of the five causes which 
wrought a great social change in Tennyson’s time? 'lhat it was 
an important event we do not deny. But it touched a Class 
which had as little as possible to do with that which was 
moved by the utterances of Tennyson. 


Descriptive Catalogue of Derbyshire Charters. Compiled by 
Isaac Herbert Jeayes. (Bemrose and Sons. 42s. net.)—Mr, 
Jeayes has done this work for Sir H. H. Bemrose. Sir Henry 
has a large collection of his own; when it was known that they 
were to be catalogued, owners of other documents put them at 
his disposal, in order to make the collection more complete, and it 
was further supplemented by those belonging to the British 
Museum, acquired by bequest from Adam Wolley in 1828, They 
are briefly described, and arranged alphabetically according to the 
localities to which they belong. They number two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-eight, of which no less than two hundred 
concern Chesterfield. 


Book Prices Current, 1906. (Elliot Stock. 27s. 6d. net.)—The 
past year of bookselling (reckoned from October to June) was, we 
are told, a busy one, though few books of great importance—as 
importance is reckoned in this matter—were brought under the 
hammer. There was no “Compleat Angler” of the first edition, 
and no rare Shakespeare. It would not be prudent to say that 
the valuation of books by mankind is more dominated by common- 
sense than it used to be, but one can perceive that some particular 
crazes are weakening. We see, for instance, that six first editions 
of books by Charles Dickens, from “Nicholas Nickleby” down to 
“ Little Dorrit,” “in original cloth, uncut,” went for £7 17s. 6d., 
a price which would have been thought very inadequate ten years 
ago. Similarly a “Sordello” in original green cloth fetched 
£2 5s. The writer of this notica sold such a copy—and to a book- 
seller—for £4 some ten years ago. 


In the series of “ Early Church Classics” (S.P.C.K., 2s.) we 
have the second and concluding volume of The Shepherd of 
Hermas, by the Rev. C. Taylor, D.D. It contains the “ Simili- 
tudes,” with an interesting appendix on Hermas’s references to the 
Scriptures. Dr. Taylor thinks that these are more probable than 
has been sometimes represented. 


New Epitions.—We have received a new and revised edition 
of Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer of the World, Edited by David 
Patrick, LL.D. (W. and R. Chambers, 6s. net); also Vol. IL. 
(“Bla”—* Con”) of The Modern Cyclopaedia, Edited by Charles 
Annandale, LL.D. (Gresham Publishing Company, 6s. net per 
vol.) ——The History of the Jewish Church. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D. 3 vols. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) In tho 
“Royal Library Belles-Lettres” Series (A. L. Humphreys, 6s. 
net) we have Essays, by Matthew Arnold. 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for November :—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier's Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, the Periodical, the 
Connoisseur, Chambers’s Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Expository Times, the Girls’ Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, 
Temple Bar, Living Animals, the Journal of Education, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's 
Work, the Art Journal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Expositor, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, Statistical 
Journal, the Munsey, Mount Tom, the Optimist, the Open Court, 
the Estate Magazine, Saint George, the World and his Wife, the 
Law Quarterly Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the Quiver, the 
Health Resort, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Scrap-Book, the 
Animal World, the Atlas of the World’s Commerce, the Columbia 
University Quarterly, the Railroad Man's Magazine, the Scottish 
Hlistorical Review, the Forum, the Economic Review, the Educae 
tional Review, the Indian Magazine, the Empire Review, the 
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Canadian Magazine, the International Journal of Ethics, County 


Louth Archaeological Journal, the Author, the Ilome Counties 
Magazine, the Shilling Burlington, Science Progress, the Crown, 
the Harmsworth Atlas, the Nary League Journal, the Library, 
the Suuth African Magazine. 
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Fearenside (C. S.), Outline of the History of Great Britain, cr 8vo...(Clive) 4/6 
Fenn (G. M.), Dead Man's Land, er 8 ...(Partridge) 
Folson (J. W.), Entomology, 8vo...... ..(Rebman) net 
Forgotten Tales of Long Ago, cr vo ..... (Gardner & Darton) 
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Bemba Cie. BD. BD, TePOMO, CF BVO  ....ccc cccoccoceoccccncnccocesscescoceses (Long) 6/0 
Handley (C.), Briton, Boer and Black, 8vo (T. S. Clark) net 10/6 
Hardy (J. D.), A Trap of Fate, er 8vo.. {Digby & Long) 60 
Hayden (A.), Chats on Old Prints, or 8¥0..........cc00secseeves soneees (Unwin) net 5/0 
Hebert (S.), Rays from the Realms of Glor; (Bagster) net 2/6 
Henoch (E. L), When Cupid Mocks, cr 8v0 ....ccccccceeceeceeseeceeeeeeeeees(Drane) 6/0 
Herford (O.), A Bold Bad Butterfly, cr 8vo .. (Gay & Bird) net 3/6 


Heyland (A.), Graphical Treatment of the Induction Motor .....(Spon) net 4/6 
Higgins (H.), Humaniculture, cr 8V0..........c0...:0se000e002.(B. F. Stevens) net 


Hissey (J. J.), Untravelled England, 8vo....... eeseeeeeeeee( Macmillan) 16/0 
Holdich (Sir T.), Tibet the Mysterious, 8vo . ..(Alston Rivers) net 7/6 
Howard (B. E.), The German Empire, er 8vo... .+eee(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Hume (M.), Queens of Old Spain, 8vo ............. -eseeeeeee (Richards) net 15/0 
Idler in the Woods (An), Cr SVO........0.......ccceceasececeee ooeceeee (J. Murray) net 6/0 


Jameson (E. M.), Peggy Pendleton, cr 8vo ... ..( Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Jeppe (C.), The Kaleidoscopic Transvaal, Svo ...(Chapman & Hall) net 7 
King (W. 8.), The Master of Dunholme, er 8vo ...... sseeeesesees( Nicholson) 
Koenigsberger (L.), Hermann von Heliuholtz, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 











Lang (A.), Homer and his Age, 8vo (Longmans) net 12/6 
Lawrence (Sir T.), Letter Bag, 8vo ......... ....(G. Allen) net 15/0 

(S.), Shakespeare and the Modern St J. Murray) net 9/0 
Lesueur (D.), The Power of the Past, cr S¥0 ......scccescocssseesseeceesesees (Nash) 6/0 
Lewis (C. M.), Principles of English Verse, cr 8vo. ..(Bell) net 5/0 
Long (W. J.), Brier Patch Philosophy, 80 ..........cccccseeeeee neces (Ginn) net 6/0 


Lyell (Mrs. H.), Life of Sir C. J, F. Bunbury, 2 vols. 8vo ...(J. Murray) net £ 
McCabe (J,), Talleyrand, 8vo.............. ees seceeseerenseeeceeees(Liutchingson) net 
McDonnell (R.), When Cromwell Came to Drogheda, 12mo ...(M. H. Gill) 
Maeterlinck (M.), Old-Fashioned Flowers, and other Open-Air Essays, 4to 

(G. Allen) net 
























Marshall (H. £.), Scotland’s Story, 40 ..........sssessese:cesssns seeeees (Jack) net 7/6 
Marx (W. J.), For the Admiral, cr 8vo .... ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Marx (W. J.), The Gold Hunters, cr 8vo ...... es 8S 
Maugham (H.N.), Richard Hawkwood : a Romance, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Michalke (C.), Stray Currents from Electric Railways, cr 8vo...(Spon) net 6/6 
Morel (E. D.), Red Bubber, cr 800 ..........ccccscecesseseceeesseecenees (Unwin) net 3/6 
Newlandsmith (E.), Art Ideals, 12mo.............. ..(Daniel) net 2/6 
Pais (E.), Ancient Legends of Roman History, 8vo. ..(Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Protheroe (E.), Bob Marchant's Scholarship, er 8vo.....................(B.T.8.) 3/6 
Ramacharaha (Y.), A Series of Lessons in Raja Yoga . Fowler) net 5/0 
Bandal (J.), The Manager's Box, Cr 8V0 .....c..cecesceseseese sessceeseeenseers (Nash) 6/0 
Ribot (T.), Essay on the Creative Imagination, cr 8vo .(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Robinson (W.), The Garden Beautiful, &c., 8vo......... .(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Ronaldson (T. M.), Drawings of New College, Oxford, ...(Simpkin) net 6/0 
Bouse (W. H. D.), A First Greek Course, cr 8¥0.........0000eeeeeee (Blackie) net 2/6 
Saintsbury (G.), Minor Poets of the Caroline Period, Vol. I1., 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 10/6 

Salaman (M. C.), Old Engravers of England in their Belation to Contem- 
STII ST STI onscneeicencinienntetniainmmanmiiamiaeduaannsemnens Tn Tne 
Shenstone (W. A.), The New Physics aud Chemistry... (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Shipley (M. E.), Barbara Pelham, Cr 8V0 ......csscsse.cesesesesesesesesase (SP.C.K) 2/6 
Simon (A. L.), History of the Wine Trade in England. Vol. I. (Wyman) net 5/0 
Smith (A.), Introduction to General Inorganic Chemistry, 8vo ...(Bell) net 7/6 
Smoke in the Flame, by “Iota,” er 8vo......... . (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Some Little Quakers in their Nursery, cr 8vo . (Simpkin) net 2/6 

Speight (H.), Upper Nidderdale, with the Fores borough, cr 8vo 
(Stock) net 5/0 
Stables (W. G.), Leaves from the Log of a Sailor, cr 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Stanton (C.), Zoe: a Woman's Last Card, Cr 8V0 ccsssessscscsesccore (Everett) 6/0 


Btudies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman 

Empire, 40 .........cs0sessessesessesessseseeseseerseseeseae(Hodder & Stoughton) net 21/0 
Swiney (F.), The Cosmic Procession, cr 8vo Ree 
Symons (A.), Study in Seven Arts, 8vo sotsrsssseesseeceseneessseeeee(COMStable) net 8/6 
Synge (M. B.), Short History of Social Life in England, cr 8vo 


. . (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Tait (W.), History of Haslar Hospital, cr 8V0 ....c.cceseess+e+-++s(Simpkin) net 2/6 








Theobald (H. S.), Crome’s Etchings, 8v0.............000++0++0+++.(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Thorpe (W. H.), The Anatomy of Bridgenorth, er 8v0............... (Spon) net 6/0 
Tietkens (E. A.), Star Rays: Poems, cr 8vo ~(K. Paul) net 26 
Tighe (H.), The Caloré Girl, cr 8¥0  ......... ccc... ceeeesees seereeeeee(ROUtledge) 6 
Traubel (H.), With Walt Whitman in Camden, 8vo . (Gay & Bird) net 12/6 






Turner (G. F.), Frost and Friendship, cr 8v0_ ......... «(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Twin Souls, by author of “* Fallen Angels,” Cr SVO  ccsceccseeeeeee (Gay & Bird) 60 
Tytler (S.), The Girls of Inverbarns, er 8vo (Long) 60 


Waggett (P. N.), The Holy Eucharist, with otier Occasional Papers, cr 8vo 
(J. Murray) net 3/6 














Warren (K. M.), Treasury of English Literature, 4to.........(Constable) net 7.6 
White (C. G.), The Adventures of Merrywink, 4tu...(Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
White (P.), The Eight Guests, cr 8vo .. a stable) 6/0 
Whyte (C. G.), The Story-Book Girls, cr 8vo.... d ighton) 60 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), Rosemary in Search of a Father, er 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 


Wood (F. H.), Notes on Names in the Holy Land, cr 8vo (F. Griffiths) net 3/6 








PATTERNS FREE 


LIBERTY 
LIBERTY 
LIBERTY 
LIBERTY 


VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 
VELVETEEN 


FOR DRESSES 


3/ll a yd. 26 in. wide 


REGENT ST. LONDON 


OSLER. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
“* This is Genuine Cocoa."—The LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 





SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies, 


THE LARGEST FIRE 


OFFICE IN 
ROYAL | THE WORLD. 
RA E | 
INSURANC | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
FIRE. LIFE. | 


a TOTAL FUNDS £13,803,187. 
BY SPECIAL /RENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 

APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C0,'3 

TO THE KING. 1 Trade-Mark, 


CATALOGUE free on 


inufacture now bear the 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 
application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


€1 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C., 


annex 


DENT\ | 
| 


PRADE-MALSe 





RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &e. 
The *‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 
“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 lb. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 


USING 


2- 
2/3 


London and Suburbs 
Country Addresses ... 


Sole Proprietors— 
WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 


H AM PT ON S 


NEW CATALOGUE OF 


CARPET §S 


Illustrates in Colours their latest productions in Axminster, 
Wilton, Brussels, and other makes. 
Alike as regards the interest of the designs and the charm 
of the colour combinations, many of these afford effects that 
are quite new and so strikingly refined that they cannot fail 
to impart distinction to any room. 

All who are about to buy a new carpet should write to-day for this book, 
E 214, which will be sent free by return post. 


HAMPTONS beg to draw special attention to the fact 
that their Head Offices and Only Showrooms are at 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., LONDON, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—tThe rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


£15,000,000. 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of 
Company. 


‘ 


that of any other 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~ EXECUTOR, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D, 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
lead Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 


HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
LORENCE.—TO LET, a SMALL VILLA, four miles 


rom Florence, in beautiful grounds and exceptional position. In 
possession of English family and thoroughly weil appointed. Water laid on 
and servants left.—Address, ‘‘X.” care of Mr. Brooks, 20 Lowndes Square, 
London, 8. W. 
fy\O LET, for Three Months, SMALL FLAT, Surrey. 
_L. Well Furnished. Attendance provided. Suit two ladies.—Apply by 
letter, No. 10 Ladies’ Residential Chambers, Chenies Street, Bloomsbury. 





is 





You cannot possibly 
have 
a better Cocoa. 
It forms a welcome delicacy for 
the morning and evening meal, 
A fragrant, delicious, 


anc 
most healthful 
beverage. 

















A 28? COACH OFFERS BOARD and RESIDENCE 


in her well-furnished Flat at Wimbledon to another Lady with some 
The 





definite occupation. References exchanged. — Apply terms, ‘P.,” T 
Bungalow, Grange Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


| NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANG ° 
(A Constituent College of ‘the University of Wales.) 


Applications are invited for the Post of LADY ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION and TUTOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS OF THE DAY 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Secondary experience or training desirable, 
Salary £180, 

‘Applications are also invited for the post of TEMPORARY ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in PHILOSOPHY and EDUCATION for the remainder of the 
present session, Remuneration £100. : 

Applications and Testimonials should be received not later then FRIDAY, 
December 7th, by the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, Duties will commence on January 7th, 1907. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
October 27th, 1906. Secretary and Registrar. 


“FEAD-MASTER WANTED for QUEEN ELIZA- 
J BETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, GAINSBOROUGH. Candidates 
must not exceed 45 years of age and be Graduates of some University in the 
United Kingdom. Salary £90 per annum, with residence, free of rates and 
taxes. Capitation fees £3 per boy (69 boys at present). Accommodation for 
Boarders. Laymen not ineligible. Canvassing disqualifies, Final application 
to be made on or before November 19th.—For further particulars, apply to 





it. 
HE CENTRAL (UNEMPL 
T (UNEMPLOYED) BODY FoR 


APPOINTMENT OF AN ASSISTANT AND OF A REC 
IN CLASSIFICATION DEPARTMENT. > aan 


Salary of the Assistant, £2 5s., and of the Record Clerk 5 
Preference to Candidates who have had experience in a Monies week: 
hy me Sree and hy = Shorthand-Typists, other 
pplications on a Printed Form obtainable, together with a st, . 
the conditions of appointment and duties, from the Acting —e ate 
Applications must be sent in on or before midday Monday, November 12th, 
1906, addressed to the ACTING CLERK, The Central (Unemployed) Body for 
London, 165 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C., and addressed “ ch i 
fication Assistantship” and “ Record Clerk” respectively, ; 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, any Member of the Central Body 


will be held to disqualify. 
By Order, F. E. JOHNSON, Acting Clerk, 


Beeston CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


Visitor—The LORD ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY 
President—The LORD BISHOP of BIRMINGHAM. — 

The POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of this College will become VACANT j 
December. Ladies who are desirous of becoming candidates for the anpoles. 
ment are invited to apply for particulars and form of application j the 
undersigned. H. LAKIN-SMITH, Secretary,” 
26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. z oe 


MNHE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 7 


The COUNCIL of the UNIVERSITY will, during the present 
APPOINT a LADY as LECTURER IN EDUCATION in sncce<s 
Mrs, Meredith. The Department of Education of the University cludes 
students training both for secondary and primary teaching. The stipend wil] 

£300 per annum together with a share of fees. ‘Testimonials will be 
required not later than November 19th, Further particulars on application 
to the REGISTRAR, ah 


S* SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’'S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SOUTHWARK, S.E, 

WANTED for January— 

(1) SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS (Chemistry, Physics, Botany), Initial 
salary from £150 to £150, according to qualifications and experience, 

(2) MISTRESS FOR FRENCH (Direct Method). May possibly be required 
to take a form and teach a little Eaglish. Initial salary according to qualifi. 
cations and experience, minimum £120. 








term, 
n to 








In both cases degree or equivalent and some experience essential, Trainin 
preferred. ? 
_ Apply, giving full particulars, to HEAD-MISTRESS., 

EAD ASSISTANT-MISTRESS REQUIRED in 


January for the CHURCH INSTITUTE SCHOOL, BOLTON (Princi- 
pal, the Rev. JOHN E. KENT), at a Salary of £170 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £200, which may further increased to £220, The 
School is a Mixed Secondary School, and the position is one of considerable 
authority and responsibility. Full details of duties, Scheme of Foundation, 
and Form of Application may be had from the undersigned, to whom all 
Applications for the post must be sent on or before November 24th—ROBERT 
GURD, Clerk to the Governors, Church Institute School, Bolton. 





S ASSISTANT EDITOR, LITERARY ASSISTANT, 
LIBRARIAN.—Young Oxford Graduate (Classical Honours); con- 
tributor High-class Reviews (History, Politics, Economics); some ex; t 








Editing and seeing work through the press; testimonials from distingui hed 
authors; desires employment.—Address “A.C, M.,” 58 Colfe Road, Forest H:1). 
JHORTHAND-TYPIST (LADY) REQUIRES RE- 


ENGAGEMENT; knowledge of bookkeeping; seven years’ experience; 
good references.—Address, ‘*‘ E.,” 74 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 


( LEnTLEMAN (37) of good family, without occupation, of 

quiet tastes and small income, living in London, would be glad to meet 
one or two others similarly situated with a view to MUTUAL COMPANION. 
SHIP.—“* BACHELOR,” Hobbins’ Library, Earl’s Court Road. 


NRUIT GROWING.—VACANCY for PUPIL on large 

Fruit Farm, all branches.—Terms, inclusive of Board or otherwise, 

apply, W. OAKES & SON, Seaford Grange Fruit Farm, Pershore, Worcester- 
shire. 


YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to tho 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Cevses EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CUERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A., late Lecturer of Education 
in the University of Manchester. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, the Cambridge 
Teacher's Certificate, the Teacher’s Diploma of the University of London, aud 
the Higher Froebel Certificate. 

Full courses of Professional Training are provided for students preparit 
teach in various types of Secondary Schools. Students have the advantage 
of attending Oxford Lectures in addition to those given by the Cherwe!! Hall 
staff. They are allowed to practise in the Milham Ford School, which is 
organised to illustrate modern methods of teaching. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal. 


YT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 





to 














JOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hovkey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English a= 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care g.vca 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. _ 











OOKSELLER.—REQUIRED at once a Thoroughly 

Competent BUOKSELLER. Must be smart, of gentlemanly appear- 
ance, and have had first-class experience.—Write, stating full particulars as 
to age, references, and salary expected, Box 2991, Willing’s Advertising 
Offices, 125 Strand, W. 


L. C. IVESON, Clerk to the Managers, Solicitor, Gainsborough, 





IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home Schoo’, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Entire charge ‘ 


Children with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mila 





from sea, PRINCIPALS—Miss E, YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 
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HPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES _BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Soom as Scientafic Teachers of Physical ~~ pr me ee and systems 
. ; ‘ door Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
tanght, including Out Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 


jology, Hygiene, : 
Ph ety ‘awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 


ouT 


wit — . 
i lified teachers. 
esppliod wy STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 


sion are received as Health Students for a special course of 

ing as gay oa tned Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 

instru eneficial Exercises and Outdoer Games. Finishing Lessons can also 

= anged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 

be ee Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev, 
Bhayttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

——— LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

ave trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

: i Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


ology ana 4 
x CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 





\HE 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A vesidential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
fications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 


application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 
for Ladies as Gymuastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
and most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 


the Swedish system. r 
Write to SECRETARY for Illustrated Prospectus. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION, Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus 


YE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
TI INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G, SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students. —Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W 





ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
gymnastics, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
Excellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 


ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
Highest references. Tennis, Hockey,&e, 











the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). 
IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA DRIVE. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Fally qualified staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if required. Good games, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 
ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
good education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal, 
Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
(822008 LIFE.—_SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 


F.R H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Ilustrate? Prospectuses on application. 
[TIGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 











The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907. 
BAXE HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 


Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 


nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymuastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 


Principals, the Misses K NIGHT. 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL and KINDERGARTEN 
(Cheshire Highlands).—Girls’ High-class Boarding Schoo! (recognised). 
Beautifull o 
charge of Colonial pupils. New 
PRINCIPALS, ; 
N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Girls (Boarders only). 
- BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
Full staff of Resident Teachers holding University Degrees, 
ockey, Swimming, Riding, kc. Moderate fees. 
_lllustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. om he 
yPsom COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 












situated and well equipped. Thorough moderna e ion. Entire 
Term began September 13th.—Apply the 





Tennis, 





S*- MONIC A’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &e. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 


Prospectus on application. 
¢)#9s0e EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


— Head- Mistress. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss Grainger Gray... 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea......Miss H. Walsh ~... £45 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ................ Miss C. I, Dodd, M.A, £40-£45 
(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 





"ees. 


£100 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head-Mistress of each School. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
ao (for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
The Rectory, Warrington. 


(CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD,.—Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE 


(Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos). Second 
Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc., London. A few Boarders 
received. 
HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees, £50 to £70, Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
Su RREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 
tO SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds, Riding and driving. 


IGH-CLASS GIRLS’ SCHOOL offers excellent 
coaching to MATRICULATION STUDENT or for KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. Very reduced fees in return for few light duties. Also 
VACANCY for two BOARDERS on half fees. Exceptional advantages.— 
Miss B., 107, Chesterfield Road, Bristol. 


2 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
JICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 


Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at threo Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


SWESTRY SCHOOL, Founded 1407.—VALUABLE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED for COMPETITION, on 
DECEMBER 5rs and 6r#, 1906, There is an excellent Preparatory School 
on separate premises. Indian and Colonial Pupils Received. A. WYNNE 
CORRIE, Esq., OFFERS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £20 per 
annum, to be COMPETED for at the same time.—For further information 
apply HEAD-MASTER. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 18th. 

__ Headl-Master, C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
77 ELS TED 8S C H OO L. 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. SCHOLARSHIPS, 

£70-£20, JUNIOR HOUSE for BOYS under 13. Well-equipped Laboratories 
and Worksheps.—Prospectus from BURSAR, or Rev, 


EAD-MASTER, 
Felsted School, Essex. 
SCHOOL. 


TARWICK 
School. Fine Buildings. Moderate Fees. New 
Large playing fields.—For further particulars, 




















First-Grade Public 
Science Buildings (1905). 
apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS,. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rife range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


] EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS. Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—* N. C.,” care of J, & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


2 YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 








Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 
ERK HAMS TED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
T EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved by the Army 
Council. Recognised by the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 8S Ss. 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND 
SWIM.—For Prospectus, &c., apply Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 
Master. 


ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL —FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£20 and Free Tuition) and SOME EXHIBITIONS: 
Senior, confined to Boys in the School; Junior, open to Boys under 14, on 
July ist, 1907. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, Hospitals, 
Woolwich, or Sandhurst,—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
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PARK 
EAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to "the Head- Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


1,°°¢ 27°38 


SCHOOL, 





ITLLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
UNSECTARIAN PUBLIC * SCHOOL. 
NEXT ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, December 4th and 5th, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus, — 


Sg FOR BOYS who for Physical—not Mental nor 
Moral—reasons are UNSUITED to ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 
Unqualified success with boys of this class. Splendid premises in high and 
bracing situation near the sea. Special attention paid to physical develop- 
ment; all Games, Riding, Manual Training, Golf Course, &c. um bers 
limited. References to the Heads of Public Schools, Leading West End 
Physicians, Parents, Clergy, and others.—For particulars and further details 
apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville St., London, W. 














FOREIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


AUTUMN anv WINTER SESSION. 
TERM BEGINS OCTOBER Ist. 
CLASSES adapted to the special needs of English-speaking Students in 
FRENCH LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY. 
Diploma recognised by Registration Council of the Board of Education, 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French ney asquieel. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, mone Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healt »' enjoyment, 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Leotuser 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, ‘Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Pre tion for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French Resident Governesses, Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Exceptionally fine situation. Excellent Education, 

First-rate Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Lectures on Art. 

Tennis, riding, gymnasium. Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dress- 
making.—Apply BEAULIEU, 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris, 











RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E., LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembroke School, Bruges. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON RECETVES in her Educational Home, a small number of 
GIRLS of 16 yearsof age and upwards. Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGE HISTORY, and ART. Outdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 
application. 


ERLIN.—ONE or TWO LADIES RECEIVED as 
PAYING GUESTS in Comfortable Home in Best Suburb of Berlin. 
English table. German taught and spoken. Highest references given and 
required. Escort till November 9th.—Apply Mrs. F. W.S., 34 Beulah Hill, S.E. 


ETWEEN FLORENCE AND FIESOLE (with views 

of both).—A LADY RECEIVES a few GUESTS in her comfortable 

old villa, Sunny loggia; balcony; large grounds; modern sanitation. Separate 

sitting-rooms if wished. Terms, including wine ‘and baths, from 10 francs,— 
Miss PETERS, Villa Pestellini, Queree, J Florence. 




















“SCHOLASTIC / AGENCIES. 
DUCATIO Ne 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


ATON’S LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS (9th y ye: ar). 
1,112 pp., crown 8vo, red cloth, price 1s, 6d.; post-free, 2s, Over 800 
Illustrations. Gives particulars of 
PREPARATORY, PRIVATE, and PUBLIC SCHOOLS for BOYS; ARMY 
and UNIVERSITY ‘TUTORS, and a _ good selection of HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOLS for GIRLS.—J. and J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C, 
If detailed statement of requirements be given, prospectuses and advice will 
be 1 promptly forwarded free of charge. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a Lew | of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


Mmy\o INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

paris RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
*“ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








=—casanmenisneasen 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


ORK FOR POOR WOMEN IN CLERKENWELL, 


HELP is WANTED to assist these Women by bu 
them. Materials and work good.—Apply Miss i. Toso 
Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 


ee 
OICE AND SPEECH.—Rev. C. R. TAYLOR, W. A,, 
» ar pe moran § in Pag SRAREDO and SPEAKING, 
ing’s Co mn resumes Priva upils 
Stammering, &e,—29 "Aberdeen Place, N.W. . 2. Elocution, 


| pe pone HOLLYER’ S EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS 
as Bh nn pn | — ‘Pembroke Square, Kausington of Rovember 5, 


A NTIQUE GATE LEGGED TABLE. —WANTED, 
jae Pony wey 3 Oak Gate eons’ ey 9 to 15ft. long. —Apply by 
etter to “ ” Thrower’s vertisin, 20 0 

Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. sditastltiund angestal Building % 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort, 

Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial cow 
panionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. —— onsible charg “ 
taken of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIE TOR. go 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
WANTED, 


YY PEWRITING 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further pars 
ticuls ars on application,— Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.c, 


RS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C, Telephone 12258 Centra), 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short. 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts, 


E PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISE RS. my few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, speci ially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy, 
eoseeness Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


(Gape pal STYLE, and QUALITY in High-Class HAND- 
MADE BOOTS and SHOES to measure. Best work 20 per cent. below 
Famed for Shooting Boots. 


made 
NICHOLSON, 18 Lind 









































West End prices. Self-measurement directions 


free. Call preferred.—JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING CO., 69 Great 
Queen § Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. Established 1836, 

ISH.—6 lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 9 Ib. 

2s. 6d.; 11 Ib., 3s.; 14 Ib., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 5s. Carriage as diame i 


for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cured Fish.—List 
and particulars post-free, NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby, 
Quote Paper. 


} u.8.P. 





— THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W, 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 


_ For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. ae 
Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 
© £18 18s, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
January 15th. 
H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 ‘Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


(NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 

Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.RS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
t EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo — Strand, 

Established 1835. _ Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


POOK BARGAINS.—Times Ency., 35 =a £13; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, Illus., £7 7s.; Dickens, Complete, 21 vols., 425. ; ; Bar tholo- 
mew’s Gazetteer, 1904 (21s.), for 12s. 6d.; Decameron, 2 vols., extra Illustra- 
tions, 34s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Books with Coloured Plates Wanted. 
Good prices given.— HOLLAND BROS., Book Mere hants, Birmingham. 


| OOK BARGAINS.—All new. International Library, 20 
vols., three-quarter levant, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., cloth, £3 ivs.; 
Dumas, Celebrated Crimes, 














Burton’s Arabian Nights, Illustrated, £7 10s.; 

Illus., 8 vols., £2 10s,; Dod’s Peerage, 1905, 10s. 6d., for 3s. 6d.; Wilde's 

Trial, £1; Burton’s Il Pentamerone, 2 vols., rare, 45s.; Lord Alfred pene 

Poems (Friend of Wilde), 15s.; Reynolds’ Mysteries of London and the C 

of London, 12 vols., £3 10s. ; W: upole’s Letters, 9 vols., 66 portraits, “for. 10 )s 
wr 35s. ; 


for £3; Alken's British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £25 52., 
Burlington Club Mezzotint —— folio, £7 7s.; Cripps’ Old English Plate, 
18s.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 6d. st free. — BAKER'S GREAT 


Li 
BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


NHEAP BOOKS. POST FREE. H. J. ‘GLAISHER’S 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE (124pp.) of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
A comprehensive List of valuable works in all branches of Literature, new as 
published, butat BARGAIN PRICES. _ It includes Books suitable for Presents 
L ibraries, Prizes, &c.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTL 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARBANGED, 
Telephone: CrntTraL 1515. . 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonpox, Codes: Unicopr and A BG» 











140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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~| THE PIANOLA PIANO 


SESS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSESSOSSOOOSD 





HE PIANOLA PIANO is atriumph of modern skill and inventiveness as applied 

to the perfecting of the most popular of all musical instruments. The piano in 

its old and best-known form is of comparatively little musical value to its owner, who, 
even if he can play at all, can only have an exceedingly limited repertoire. The Pianola 
Piano, however, withholds its possibilities from no one, for as soon as a hand-playing 
repertoire is exhausted ANYONE can play over 17,coo compositions by means of the 
Metrostyle Pianola contained within its case. This consummation is of the utmost 
interest to all music-lovers. To the novice it opens up an entirely new field of enjoy- 
ment, the perfect pleasure of being able to play practically all that there is of music. 
The Metrostyle offers the unique advantage of comparison of authoritative interpretations, 
for the ACTUAL performances of great artists can be recreated by means of this 
invaluable invention. Not in the least degree is the Metrostyle arbitrary, but in the 
playing of a composition it is always available to show how the whole piece or any 


difficult passage has been played by some great pianist. 


One overwhelming fact at once places the Pianola 
Piano in a class by itself, and that is that no other 
piano contains the Metrostyle Pianola within its case, 


ROSENTHAL, the great Austrian Pianist, emphatically recommends the Pianola. 


“ GENTLEMEN,—Several years ago I expressed to you my admiration of your most ingenious 
invention. Since then you have made many improvements in the Pianola, the most 
important of which is the Metrostyle. You have through these improvements placed the 
Pianola in a class of its own, and I am firmly convinced that the Pianola with the 
Metrostyle is vastly superior to all other piano-playing devices. 

Very truly yours, MORIZ ROSENTHAL.” 


The Pianola Piano is supplied in several models : 


The Pianola Piano (Weber Piano) in Two Models, 
The Pianola Piano (Steck Piano) in Two Models, 


all of which may be seen by anyone who cares to call. Any make of Piano 
will be taken in part exchange, and you can obtain all particulars by writing for 
Pianola Piano Catalogue BB. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEolian Hall, 135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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FIFTY-THIRD REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 


HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 


THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, 1906, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ...........:s00s000000. Yen 24,000,000 

CAPITAL PAID UP ..............+. niaeienienee Yen 21,000,000 

RESERVE FUNDS .................000 paleo Yen 13,700,000 
PRESIDENT.—KOREKIYO TAKAHASHI, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
ROKURO HARA, Esq. KOKIC HI SONODA, Esq. 
IPPEL WAKAO, Esq. YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
MASNOSKE ODAGIRI, Esq. 


NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 










ANTUNG. KOBE. NEWCHWANG. SHANGHAL 
BOMBAY. LIAO YANG NEW YORK, TAIREN (Dalny). 
CHEFOO. LONDON, OSAKA, TIELING. 
HANKOW. LYON PEKING, TIENTSIN, 
HONG KONG, MUKI PORT ARTHUR. TOKIO, 
HONOLULU. NAGASAKI. SAN FRANCISCO, 
HEAD OFFICE..... everccocccooocesececs YOKOHAMA, 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 
GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 


Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 


ending June 30th, 1906. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank 
broug ht_ forward from last 
yen 
a balance of yen 3,363,908.°, 





for the past Half-year, including yen 678,115.58 
Accounts, amount to yen 13,149,833.%, of which 
925.6 have been deducted for Current Expenses, Luterests, &e. -» leaving 


The Directors now propose that yen 400,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 


and yen 1,000,000,°°° be appropriated to the Special Reserve Fund. Fro 
remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate of 12 per cent 
annum, which will absorb 
new shares, mz vking a total of yen 1,170,000, 
The Balance, yen 793,908.9, will be carried forward to the credit of next Acc 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Chairman. 
Head Office, Yokohama, September 10th, 1906. 





BALANCE SHEET. June 30th, 


LIABILITIES. 


1906, 





21,000,000,° 9 0 


Capital pald UP coccccccccccvccccsecvercevecceeesececves 
PRINTS Poo caketicedecececevedesccccescoscocevecses 12,300,000, © 0 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts............secececesccecesecs 89,835. 00 
Rezerve for Depreciation of Bank's Premises, Properties, 

PUPTRENTO, GE, ccccccccccevcccscccecccccesccecesoeece 202,418.79 0 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) ....... 123,409,525.° § @ 







Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acc: 
Sums due by the Bank ... 





Dividends Unclaimed........scsceccescceses 
Amount brought forward from last Account ..........6 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ......... Sevenrecenscase 


Yen 235,835,443.3 10 


Cash Account— ASSETS. Y ¥. 

Im Hand nccccccccescccccees 361,945.70 © 

At Bankers 3 .7 § O98 985,598.48 0 
Investments in Public Securities .... 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the 3 
Bullion and Foreign Money........scsccccecccccccccccese 
Bank's Premises, Properties, Furniture, &¢. .........+0++5 
Yen 235,835,143.8 v 














PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 








Po Current Expenses, Interests, &C, ...cssceeececseevececs 9,785,925.63 9 
To Reserve Fund ...ccccccccescccccccccscccccscccccccoces . 400,000.9 0 0 
To Special Reserve Fund ......++eeeeeees eevcces eeecccece 1,000,000,9 9 0 


To Dividend 


yen 6, per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 720,000. 0 © 





AND 1,17 70,000,990 
yen 3.7% per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 450,000.° © of 
To Balance carried forward to next Account .......6.0.++ 793,908.9 49 
By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1905 ........ 678,11 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
June 30th, 1906... ...eeeeeeeeee eeecereees ecerevecccces 2,.471,718.3 32 


Yen 13,149,833.6 7 





in detail, 
Returns from the 


Accounts 
and the 


We have examined the above 
Books and Vouchers of the Bank 
Agencies, and find them to be correct. We 
«&c., of the Bank, and also those held on account of Loans 


Branches 


them all to be in accordance with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


NOBUO TAJIMA 
FUKUSABURO W ATANABE, 


} Auditors, 


yen 720,000.© on old shares and yen 450,000.% or 


unt. 


n the 
per 


1 





comparing them with the 
and 
have further inspected the Securities, 
Advances, &c., and find 





MAPLE & CO _ 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired, 


NOTHING COMPARABLE ELSEWHERE 


MAPLE & CO LONDON and Paris 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 


Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 
MILD, 1s. Sd. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-ib. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to apphcants mentioning this paper. 


“AN IDEAL BEVERAGE.” 


GINGER ALE, 


(Sweet or Dry.) 


IDRIS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M, THE KING. 


Of ali Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


For the 


LOWEST PREMIUM 


you can obtain the 


LARGEST FIXED SUM 


in the 


LAW UNION AND CROWN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
126 Chancery Lane, London. 
(Established 80 Years.) 
FUNDS EXCEED...........000000000 £5,500,000. 


Write for Tables, Quotations, and all particulars to Head Office as above, or 


apply to any of the Branches or Agencies of the Company. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_ 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £60,000,000. 
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A Life and 


By Oviver Eton, 
With Illustra- 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL. 


a Selection from his Letters and Occasional Writings. 
Yyols. Vol. 1.—Memoir and Letters. Vol. 2.—Writings. 
tions, 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Prof. 


Leo Kogniesnenrcer. Translated by Francis A. Wetry. With a Preface 
by Lorp Keivix. With 3 Portraits, royal 8vo, lés. net. 


THE FACE OF THE EARTH (Das Antlitz 


der Erde). By Epvarp Suess. Translated by Herraa B. C. Soitas, 
under the direction of W. J. Sottas; with a Preface specially written by 
Prof. Suess for the English translation. Royal Svo. Vol. 1., with 4 Maps 
and 58 other Illustratious, 25s. net. Vol. IL, with 3 Maps and 42 other 
Illustrations, 25s. net. 


KNUTH’S HANDBOOK OF FLOWER 


POLLINATION, based upon Herman Miiller’s work, “The Fertilization 
of Flowers by * translated by J. R. Atnsworta Davis, Vol. L 
Introduction and Literature. With $1 Figures in the text, royal Svo, 
morocco back, 21s. net; cloth, 17s. net. 


PRIMITIVE and MEDIAEVAL JAPANESE 


TEXTS. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossaries, by F. Victor 
Dicains, C.B., sometime Registrar of the University of London, Vol. L. 
Texts. Vol. I'. Translations. The two volumes Svo, cloth, with 11 Illus- 
trations, 2ls. net, or separately, 12s. 6d. net each. With Ulustrations. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes, by H. Buxton Forman. 
With 5 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


Uniform with the Above. 
MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. 
BLAKE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


(10s. 6d. net.) 
CAROLINE POETS. Edited 
SaInTSBUERY. 

Vol. I. containing CHAMBERLAYNE’S PHARONNIDA and ENGLAND'S 
JUBILEE, BENLOWES’ THEOPHILA and the POEMS OF KATHERINE 
PHILIPS and PATRICK HANNAY. 

Vol II. containing MARMION’S CUPID AND PSYCHE—KYNASTONS 
LEOLINE AND SYDANIS AND CYNTHIADES -POEMS OF JOHN HALL, 
SIDNEY GODOLPHIN, and PHILIP AYRES—CHALKHILL’S THEALMA 
AND CLEARCHUS—POEMS OF PATRICK CAREY and WILLIAM 
HAMMOND—BOSWORTH'S ARCADIUS AND SEPHA, &c, 8vo, cloth, 


lds. 6d, net each, 


THE KING’S ENGLISH. 


Crown $vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


TACITUS--ANNALS. 


Fisuer. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 5s. ; 


nsects, 


by Gerorce 


Second Edition. 


Edited by C. D. 


cloth, 6s. [Oxford Classical Terts, 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 


Uniform Volumes, extra feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 
LONGINUS ON THE SUBLIME, ‘lranslated by A. O. Prickarp. 
CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR. Translated by F. P. Lona, 

THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 


Translated by Joun Jackson. With an Lutroduction by Dr, Biae. 


SOPHOCLES’ ANTIGONE. Translated by 


R. Wurretaw, with Introduction and Notes by Professor Cuvurron 
Cottrns. Is. net. (Uniform with Dr. KYNASTON’S translation of 
Euripides’ ‘** Alcestis.’’) 


CHOIX DE LETTRES PARISIENNES. By 


Madame ve Girakpin, Edited by F. pe Baupiss. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
2s, 6d. net. [Oxford Higher French Series. 


GUIDE TO THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


By A. Ciarg, Illustrated, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 
COMPLETION OF THE WORK, 


CORPS DE DROIT OTTOMAN: un Recueil 


des Codes, Lois Réglements, Ordonnances et Actes les plus importants 
du Droit Intérieur, et d'Etudes, sur le Droit Coutumier de l'Empire 
Ottoman. Par GeorGe Younc. Seven vols. 8vo. Part II. (Vols. 47), 
cloth, £1 17s. net; paper covers, £1 lls. 6d, net. Parts I. and IT, can be 
obtained separately, but the cost of either Part, bought alone, will be 
£2 12s, 6d. net in paper covers; or £2 173. Gd, net in cloth, 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 


STUDIES. Edited by the Rev. J. F. Breruune-Baker, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and the Rev. F. E. Brigurman, Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Published Quarterly, per number, 3s. 6d. net: annual subscrip- 
tion, 12s. net post free. Vol. VII., No. 29, now ready, 





Aliso published by HENRY FROWDE. 


REASON, THOUGHT, AND LANGUAGE; 


or, The Many and the One. A Revised System of Logical Doctrine in 
Relation to the forms of Idiomatic Discourse, By Dougtas Mac.eawe, 
M.A. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 
Of all Booksclicrs. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 


Oxford University Amen Corner, E.C. 


Press, 














“The Times” 
Book Club. 


You probably do not care to read very much 
more about the controversy between “ The 


Times” Book Club and its critics. 


Perhaps you are saying to yourself: “ After 


all, how does this dispute affect me ?” 
In only one way : 


The charge made against “ The Times” 
is that it does too much for its subscribers. 
They do no more than take the paper for 
a year at its regular price, and the Book 
Club not only gives them the best circula- 
ting library service in existence, but also 
gives them the option of buying books 
after they have read them, instead of 
returning the volumes to the Book Club. 
By this method subscribers obtain clean 
second-hand copies of recently published 
books at greatly reduced prices, and avoid 
the of buying books they know 
nothing about, 


risk 


The fault-finders say that this privilege 
should other 
library sells second-hand net books at a 
reduced price until at least six months 

But “The Times” 
them, and enabies the 
bookbuyer to save so much expense that 


be restricted because no 


after publication. 
selling 





goes on 





gets the paper for nothing. 


in practice he 
Since the advantages offered by the Book 
Club are so great that all this agitation is 
made about them, why should you not share 
such exceptional privileges? There would 
not be all this jealousy if subscribers were not 


getting something that you would like to get. 


Here is the subscription form. 








Form of Subscription to ‘The Times” including 
membership of the Book Club. 
THe MANnAGer, “THe Times,” Printing House SQUAKE 
I wish to take ‘*The Times” for one year. enjoying the free 
circulating library and other privileges of membership of “ The 
Times” Book Club. 
Strike out one j T enclose 


of these lines. (1 enclose 


Strike out one ( I wish ‘‘ The Times” 
line. (1 wish “* The 


2Ms., to b 
£3 18s, 


followed by 3 quarterly payments of 20s, 


sent me by post, post free, 


Times" delivered through a Newsagent.* 


Name ee eeeneereees 
8.P.15 


BABI 00 x00 <00000 20000 


Unless other instructions are received, us 
“The Times” by post will begiu imme.liately upoa receipt of subscription, 
Delivery through a Newsagent will beyia on lirst Monday possible after receipt 
of subscription. 


(Please write clearly.) 


»of the Book Club and delivery of 


* If you desire delivery through any particular newsvendor, please add here 
his name and address. 
Mr... (Addvess) suneeinens 
Cheques should be made payable to “* The Times’ Subscription Account,” and 
crossed ** Barclay and Co., Ld,” 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 


Patross—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, 
Cuarnman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Srecretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


ALL PROFITS 
Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


Notwithstanding the LOUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are on an EXCEPTIONALLY HIGH LE 

NEW AND SPECIAL Application is invited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two 
New Policies, with Valuable Options. 


ASSURANCES. 


2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender 

Option to commute for Cash. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members, 


IUMS. 
NUSES. 


LOW PRE 
LARGE B 


POLICIES. 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE 


rate—during first ten years. 


before pension age, 


direct communication with the Office, 


FISHER’S | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 








Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/6 sadies’ 2/9 doz 


Gents’ aes Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Ropirsson & Cieaver have a 


world-wide fame.” —Queen. 


SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, 

COLLARS, Gentlemen’s 4-fold, from 4/11 
IRISH perdoz. Cuffs for Ladies 5/11, Gentle- 

men’s from 6/11, per doz. 
SHIRTS, Fine 
Quality Long 
COLLARS, CUFFS, Cloth, with 4 
—________ fold pure Linen 
SAMPLES & PRICE Fronts, 35/6 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 
oe (to measure, 2/- extra). 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cutfs, and Fronts, for 

14/- the }-dos. 

N.B—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
phices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

& Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ratlway Slaton, mcluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Oflice, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator”’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


Actuary anp Manacer—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 





Vice-Prestipenr—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


Annual Income, £438,200. 





SCALE, 


Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual 


Assurances can be readily effected by 
2 and 3 Tae Sancruary, WesTminster, 8.W. 





The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting- Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Kuife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, Xc., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 

Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
free. 
THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 





Incorporated 1830. 





Paid-up Capital .......00cescessesseseeeee41,500,000 
Reserve Fund .............. we eee ee £1,085,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted | 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian | 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. | 
es ” 
K” BOOTS 





| Tue True Darwinism. 





are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. | 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K’’ Agent. Where there 1 no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K”’ Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


EDUCATION AND ETHICS, 
And other Essay: on Educational Subjects. 
By ARNOLD W. SMITH, M.A., 
Assistant Lecturer in English Language and Liteva- 

ture at the University College of South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

Contents.—Education and Ethies—Discipline— 
The Pedagogue in Fact and Fiction—The Human Boy 
—The Conflict of Studies—The Modern University. 

Price 2s. net. 
Tue St. GeorGe Press, Lt., Bournville, Birmingham. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 


PAGe..cccccccccccccccccccccces £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column) .ccesesece 6 60 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column......... 220 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 110 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

PAMe) ..ccccccccccccccccece 0 

CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ....ccsceceseees £1616 0 
Inside Page .....e+0 ecccccces 414 0 


} 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 


width), 5s.; 
(containing on an average livelive words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, &8. an inch, 
Bread column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
i6s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; new 





and ls. a line for every additional line | 


| Tue Enp oF 


[November 3, 1906, 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 
NOVEMBER, 
Tue Forvre or Great Barraiy, By J. Ellis 
LIBERALISM AND Lazovr, By C. F. G 
z “man, P - G, Master. 
4IBERAL’S PLEA FOR COMPULSORY Sze : 
G. G. Coulton, a ay 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE Navy, By Archibald 
. Hurd. 
Tue Scotcu Derr Forests, By G, T ‘easd: 
Buckell. “4 des ed 
Oxssect AND Metuop 1n Lanp Leaistatioyx 
> R. Munro Ferguson, M.P. 2 
UBLIC CONVIDENCE AND THE LAND Tenvur 
By Sir Robert Gresley, Bart. se 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS IN 
Tue Maritime Provinces, 
Lord, 

THe FRENCHWOMEN 
Hylton Dale. 
Tue Nove. as A PoxiticaL Force, 

Bentwich, 


Cayapa,—l. 
By Walter Frewen 
By Mrs, 


OF Tu SatLons, 


By Norman 


By the Rev. Professor G 
Henslow. ‘ 

Tue Greek MystTERIES AND THE GosPrLs 
Slade Butler. ; 

“FEMINISME” IN France. By Charles Dawbarn. 

Dawn or A New Pouicy in Inpia. By Ameer Ali 
C.i.E. (late a Judge of H.M.'s High Court of 
Judicature in Bengal), 
THE PgeERS AND THE EpvucaTion Bruw. By the 
Most Rev. the Archbishop of Westminster. 
CONVOCATION AND THE “LETTERS oF Bt SINESs,” 
By Hugh R. E. Childers (Actuary of the Con. 
vocation of Canterbury). 

Tur GOVERNMENT AND THE CONVOCATIONS. 
Herbert Paul, M.P. 


By 


By 





London: Sportiswoove & Co., Limited, 
5 New Street Square. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


For NOVEMCER contains 


A Winter at the Court of an Absolute 
Monarch. 


With the Dane Mission to Kabul. 
By A. H. Grant, L.C.S., Political Assistant, 


Sir Henry Irving. 

New York. By Cuartes Waster, 
Our Friend the Mule. By J. K. 
The Daft Days—Chaps. 13-15. 


3y Neri Muwro. 





By ANDREW BaLrovr. 


A Peep at Corsica. 
The Patron. 


Dean Swift in Dublin. 
By J. H. Bernarp, Dean of St. Patrick's, 
Some Ethics and an Accident. 
A Day’s Fishing in Wyoming. 
By Jonunw Marvrs. 


The Voyage of the “ Scotia.” 
By Admiral Sir A. H. Marguam, K.C.B, 
Musings without Method. 
*“‘The Times” and the Publisher—The 
real object of ‘*The Times.” 
The Seottish Churehes: an Appeal. 
By the Very Rev. Wi.t1am Marr, D.D., 
Ex-Moderator of the Church of Scotland. 


By Cuartes OLiver, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD anv SONS, 
EDINBURGH anv LONDON. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. November. 2s, 6d. 

tue Bismarck Dynasty. By the 
Author of ‘* The Bismarck Dyvasty.” 

Nava Scares. By Lord Eversley. 

Tue Rerorm OF PARLIAMENTARY Procepure. By 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert. 

Henrik Inseyx. By Prof. Edward Dowden. 

Poor Retrer 1x Berury. By Dr. E. Miinsterberg 





(President of the Berlin Public Poor-Law 
Board). 

M. Cremenceav. By Laurence Jerrold. 

Tue Revicious Movement in France. By Paul 
Sabatier. 

“Letrers oF Business,” By Canon Hensley 
Henson. 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
By ** A Reader.”” 
on LocaL FINance. 


Foreign AFFAIRS. 

Some Recent Books. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
John Holt Schooling. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


By 





OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


evry MOTOFRIEZE 


co.cour FADED COVERT 


(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
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IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS WORKS 


READY SHORTLY. 


PAULINE AnD OTHER STUDIES *% DARLY CHRISTIAN 


W. M. RAMSAY, Hon. D.C.L, &c., 12s. 
Professor of ea J in the University of Aberdeen. With many Plates and Maps. 


Contents :—Shall We Hear Evidence or Not? The Charm of Paul. The Statesm: anship of Paul. Pagan Revivalism and the 
Persecutions of the Early Church. The Worship of the Virgin Mary at Ephesus. The Permanence of Religion at Holy Places in 
Western Asia. The Acts of the Apostles. The Lawful Assembly. The Olive Tree and the Wild Olive. Questions: with a Memory 
of Dr. Hort. St. Paul’s Road from Cilicia to Iconium. The Authorship of the Acts. A Study of St. Paul by Mr. Baring-Gould., 
The Pauline Chronology. Life in the days of St. Basil the Great. Index I. Index II. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET JEREMIAH. 
By the Rev. Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Lit. 6s. net. 


The aim of the volume is by means of a clear translation and short explanatory notes to enable an ordinary 
educated reader to read the Book of Jeremiah intelligently, and to understand the gist and scope of its various parts. 
Professor Driver has made it his endeavour to acquaint the reader, at least in outline, with the history and 
circumstances of Jeremiah’s age; and to help him to understand, wherever this was possible, the bearing of his 
various prophecies upon the events or circumstances which called them forth. 


THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE. 
By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 6s. 


« After some twelve years of service in the Christian ministry, I was personally disabled from public speaking for 
a considerable period. Since then I have found it possible to give occasional sermons and addresses, and some of them 
are collected in this volume. It will be seen that the thought of the place and the power of sacrifice runs through 
the sermons.” —Prefatory Note. 

Contents: —1. The Lord’s Servant Deaf and Blind. 2. “Whatsoever Thou Spendest more.” 3. Not Afraid of Sackcloth. 
4, Gethsemane, the Rose Garden of God. 5. The Watershed. 6. The Message for Midnight. 7. “I will Build my Church.” 
8. The Lamb’s War with the Beast. 9. The Frankness of Jesus Christ. 10. ''he Father and the Three Sons. 11. “The Sound of 
a Trumpet and the Voice of Words.” 12. The Homing of the People. 13. The Blessing of Persecution. 14. The Course of True 
Love. 15. Aspects of the Mystical Union. 16. The Future of the Christian Church. 17. What is our Chief Peril? 18. Suggestions 
towards an Ethical Union. 19. The preaching of Hall and Foster. 20. The Passion of Cowper. 21. Joseph Parker: In Memoriam, 


A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Beet here attempts to reach, by a method strictly historical and philosophical, definite and assured results 
touching the unseen foundations of religion. The work carries on the teaching conveyed in his Commentaries on 
St. Paul's Epistles and in “The Credentials of the Gospels (1889),” while his three volumes, “'Through Christ to 
God,” “The New Life in Christ,” and “The Last Things,” are here republished (revised and condensed) with other 
matter “in order to give in full compass a connected view of theology as a whole.” 


EDINBURGH SERMONS. 


By the Rev. HUGH BLACK, M.A. 6s. 

“During the last ten years Mr. Black has held a pre-eminent position among the preachers of modern Athens, 
many—like Lord Rosebery—regarding him as occupying the very foremost place. Now that he has, to the regret of 
innumerable friends, severed his connection with Edinburgh, and accepted a professor’ s chair in New York, he has 
published a number of his sermons and dedicated them to his old congregation, These sermons have strongly 
marked characteristics of their own. They are the work of a clear, incisive, and independent thinker who possesses 
the supreme gift of style, the power of coining happy pertinent phrases, and of expressing in a few words thoughts 
that might easily occupy pages. These discourses explain Mr, Black's unique hold on one of the most intellectual and 
highly cultured audiences in the Kingdom. ‘This is a volume which ministers, more than other men, should 
conscientiously study with a view to their own improvement in the art of preaching.” 


THE PILGRIMS HOSPICE. 


By the Rev. DAVID SMITH, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


This book, by the author of “The Days of His Flesh,” the most important life of Our Lord published for mauy 
years, is neither doctrinal nor controversial, but devotional, seeking to quicken our sense of the ineffable mystery of 
the supreme act of Christian worship. It sets forth certain truths which the Lord sought on the eve of His Passion to 
lay home to the hearts of His disciples, and which the Holy Sacrament was designed to keep in continual remembrance. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. 
By the Rev. D. S. CAIRNS, M.A: 6s. 


The aim of this volume is to show that there is a close and vital connection between the Theological development 
of the last century and the international and social transformations that have been going on during the same period, 
and that are still in process around us. 


A GUIDE TO PREACHERS. 
By the Rev. Prof. A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 5s. 


The aim of this book is to guide lay preachers in their preparation for the holy ministry, of which the need and 
the worth are bei ing to-day recognized more fully than ever before. It is hoped that it may also give some help to 
ministers who have not enjoyed a thorough theologic al training, or who amid the pressure of ‘their work have not been 
able to keep up their studies. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C, 
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Xmas is Coming 


and you will soon have to decide what to send 
your friends in DISTANT LANDS. Only a 
few really useful articles are easily transmitted 
of these a 








by post ; 


“Swan” . 
Fountain Pen 


It is a gift that will 
constant 


is one of the best to select. 
always be appreciated, and remain a 
reminder of the giver while at the same time it 
affords satisfaction to the user. 


Sir F. CARRUTHERS GOULD :— 
“T find your ‘Swan’ Pen excellent for cartoon work. 
The nib does not corrode, as ordinary steel pens do, 
and it gives a line without the 
seratchiness which is so great a difficulty when 
drawing in pen and ink with a free hand.” 
EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Jirm and even 


Prices 106 upwards. 
STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE;, TODD & BARD, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Strect, 
_ Manchester ; : and at it Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


SOLD BY 








FINE TAWNY PORT 


““NONAC”’ BRAND 


a well-matured 


PURE NON-ACID WINE 


produced from the finest grapes 


shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 
on account of its freedom from acidity, and 
suitable alike for the purpose of 
luncheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 


Extract from the “Lancet” Analysis, 


June 30th, 1906: 


This wine “has evidently been matured in 
“wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
“the palate, and practically non-acid...... It 
“contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately truity, 
“and the wine has been carefully selected for 
“invalid purposes.” 


Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. '-bottles, 24s. 


Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 


or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 


47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 





—___—_.. 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


November, 1906. 


Episodes of the Month. 

The Fiseal Problem. By COMPATRIOT. 

The True Situation on the Congo. 
WAHIS (Governor-General of the Congo). 

The Coming Social Revolution. By J. 
BROWNE, K.C. 

The Story of Malaria. By Major RONALD ROSS, F.RS, 
Professor of Tropical Medicine at the University of Liverpool, 

The Attack on the Aliens Act. By Sir WILLIAM EVAN3 
GORDON, M.P. 

Korea, an Appanage of Japan. By DALNI VOSTOCK. 

Ibsen. By Miss JANE H. FINDLATER. 

Sermons. By ARTHUR C. BENSON, with a Comment by the 
BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 

American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

Free Meals for School Children. By GEORGE HOOKHAM, 

A Conversation with Shakespeare in the Elysian Fields, 
By = * * 

The Problem of the Gold Reserve. Py Sir EDWARD 
FITZGERALD LAW (late Financial) Member of the Indian 
Viceroy’s Council). 

Greater Britain and India. 


Correspondence—The Origin of Life. 
BURKE. 


$y General Baron 


II, BALFOUR 


3y J. BUTLER 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


“NATIONAL REVIEW,” 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON. S.W. 


NOW READY, 6d. NET. 


THE BOOKMAN 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
SPECIAL MACAULAY NUMBER 
Containing an Important Article by 
THOMAS SECCOMBE, 
a Presentation Plate 





and Portrait. 


Reviews of New Books by Professor Sarntsrury, Sir Hernert Maxwett, 


Bart., W. E. A. Axon, R. C, Leumann, M.P., Professor OLiver Evvoy, Epwarp 
Cropp, T. E. Pace, Wittiam Barry, D.D., ALFrep Noyes, Canon Bercaiye, 
Rev. T. A. Lacey, Tuomas Lion, &c. 


By Ranerr. 
Results for October. 


The Choice of Books: John Dryden. 
The Bookman Prize Cuapentieas: 





NOVEL NOTES. BOOKMAN'S TABLE. 
NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


NEWS NOTES. 


The Bookman for November contains a Splendid Gallery of Macaulay 
Pictures, in addition to the usual large number of Portraits and Pictures 
illustrating Reviews of Current Literature. 








London: HODDER and § STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, E.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


No. 418.—OCTOBER, 


. SOCIALISM IN THE HOUSE OF 
II. BORDER BALLADS. 
Ill, CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
IV. THE ORIGIN OF LANDSCAPE. 
Vv. SOME TENDENCIES IN MODERN MUSIC. 
VI. LITERARY CRITICISM, ESTHETIC AND PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
VII. GREEK ART AND MODERN CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
VIII. THE GERMAN STAGE. 
1X. CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. SWINBURNE'S POETRY. 
X. REFORMING THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 





1906,—8vo, price 6s. 
COMMONS, 


i 


XI. IRISH WANTS AND IRISH WISHES, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
T° BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS.—W. H. 
SMITH and SON’S November Catalogue, containing some 7,000 titles 
embraciug all Branches of Literature, showing reductions of 30% to 80%, is now 
ready, and will be sent, post-free, to any part of the world on application to 
W. H. SMITH and SON’s LIBRARY, 186 Strand, London, W.C. The largest 


combined stock in the world of Second-Hand aad New Remainder Works. 
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Duckworth and Co.'s List. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. 


With 5 Photogravures, royal 8vo, 18s. net. [November 8th. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
And the Kings’ Craftsmen. 


By W. R. LETHABY. 


demy $vo, 12s. 6d. net 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 








With Photogravure and 125 lilustrations, 
[ Immediately. 











By EDWARD McCURDY, M.A. 13 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
" Ss, net. [ Just out. 


LIFE AND EVOLUTION. By F. W. 


HEADLEY. Numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
[ November Sth. 


_ NEWEST FICTION. 
3eing the Chaplain’s Story. 


OLD FIREPROOF. By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 6s. 


A Reader says, in a Letter to the Publishers: 


“T could not put it down till I hal read every word. .There are, thank 
God, a good mavy such as * Old Fireproof,’ born lealers of men....... To 
command volunteers needs some thing neur akin to a Bayard—one such as 
‘Fireproof.’ Rimington’s ‘ Tigers’ would have gone thr vugh the mouth of 


Hell with him, Such have beeu our Empire Builders. 





HIS PEOPLE. 


By R, B. Cunnincuame- | 
GRAHAM. 6a. 


THE HEART THAT KNOWS. 


By CuarLes G, D. Ropers, Author of “ The Kindred of the | 


Wild,” &e. Gs. 
DON-A-DREAMS. By 


O'HIGGINS. 6s. 


3 HENRIETTA 


HARVEY 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
By ALICE BRAITHWAITE. 


Crown 8vo, boards, 2s, 6d, net; postage, 3d. 


“PROBLEMS IN DIET.” 


A book dealing with both the Practice and Theory of Diet, and largely based 
ou Dr. Haig'’s teaching. 

Food and Philosophy.—‘The Cart and the Horse.—The Miracle 

Balance in Diet.—Monkeys and Nuts.—Manua in the 


| 
| 


Contents 
of Nutrition 
Wilderness, 
From the AUTHOR, 45 West End Avenue, Harrogate; 


or R. J. JAMES, 






Sand 4 London House Yard, London, E.Cc, 
HOW, 20 EVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils im 
Primary Schools, By Dr. CATON, “If all such could be got to learn 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed..... 
‘ sense from cover to cover.”’—Spectat September 0th, 1905, 





tild who has mastered Dr. Caton's precepts should not only eseape 


many of the evils of an jiusanitary environment, but should become the prophet 
of hyg riene in his or her home.’ ancet, June 17th, 1905, 3d.; by post, 4d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE Henrietta Street, L midon, W. 


SPAIN. 


MADRID, SEVILLE, CORDOVA, ALHAMBRA, GIBRALTAR. 
Outward by BOOTH LINE Royal Mail Steamers to Lisbon. Homeward by 


P. & O. Royal Mail Steamers from Gibraltar, 
22 Days £34, and 32 Days £42. | 

First Clas; throughout. including travelliug and hotel expenses. 
Liverpool, 19th & 29th November; London, Zist November & Ist December. 
BOOTH LINE, 1 
8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand; 30 James Street, Liverpool. | 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 

BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 

Established 2 

Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 

C. F. CARPENTER, 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, 5 years 


P roprie tor. 


A "ALIGHT J NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. — 


the “Allenburys” DIET. 


of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
imilation and is particularly adapted to 
INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
require 1, 


This DIET is recommended in place 
largely predigested it is easy of a 
of DYSPEPTICSs, 
the addition of b 





ling water only bein 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Applications for Covies of the SPLCTATOR, and Communications 


should NOT be addressed to the but 


to the PUBLISHER, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


pon matters of business, EDITOR, 





JUST OUT. 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


BY 


LOUEY CHISHOLM, 


Author of “IN FAIRYLAND.” 


The ENCHANTED LAND 


Tales Told Again. 


Companion Volume to “In Fairyland,” the most popular 
Christmas Book of 1904. 30 Coloured Pictures by 
KaTHARINE CAMERON. Beautifully bound, 7s, 6d. 
net. 


Of Miss Cameron’s pictures it may be said that they excel the 
wonderfully beautiful illustrations to “In Fairyland.” 


“Louey Chisholm is a born story-teller.”—Athenaum. 


THE 


GOLDEN STAIRCASE. 


Poems and Verses Chosen for Children. 
By LOUEY CHISHOLM. 


16 exquisite Coloured Pictures by M. Dippin Spooner. 

Richly bound, 7s. 6d. 

For children from four to fourteen years of age. A 

ing feature of this exquisitely illustrated anthology is the large 
proportion of copyright pieces it contains, 


net 


distinguish- 





JUST OUT. 


THE CHILD’S LIFE OF JESUS. 


By C. M. Steepman. 30 Coloured Pictures by Paut Woop- 
norre. Richly bound, 10s. 6d. 
The first Notice to 


net 


ippear is in the Daily Telegraph, October 19th :—“ A really 


beautiful book for children is ‘The Child's Life of Jesus,’ by C. M. Steedman., 
Richly bound, from designs by Mr. Paul Woodroffe, this is, indeed, a gift 
which will be as welcome to the intelligent ahild as it is creditable to the 


It is pointed out that simple and excellent as 
wies of the life of our Lord for childrea, they are 
i type. This volume, simple though it ia in its 
tells ‘ the story of the wonderful life,’ 
with a loving interest and directness which cannot fail to engage 
interest of the youn; it of Bible history, 
linger over the finely-printed pages. The life of the Saviour are 
represented with a wealth of auecdotes, verses, and items of legendary lore. 
The thirty admirable c ed pictures by Mr. Woodroffe enrich and brighten 
a book which should tind its way into many a home this Christmastide.” 


SCOTLAND’S STORY. A Child's 


History of Scotland. By Hl. E. Marsnart. With 30 
Coloured Pictures by J. C. Skevron, Joun Hassatu, J. SHaw 
Crompron, and A. 8. Forrest. Simple language, bold type, 


beautiful binding, 7s. 6d. net 


OUR ISLAND STORY. A 


History of England. By H. E. Manrsnatu. 
Coloured Pictures by A. 8S. Forrest. 7s. 6d. 
The SPECTATOR says — 


“ The child is to put this volume, not at the lesson-book end of the shelf, 
but with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and the like. So the preface aud 
rightly. It is eminently re adable, a success, we should say, in what looks 
much easier than it is, telling a st ry in si mple words.” 


author, artist, and publishers, 
are many of the existing st 
mostly of a frankly abridge 
as the first chapter is entitled, 
the keenest 
* will 


wording, 


r studk while many a * grown-up 


and teaching 


onr 


Child's 
With 30 
net. 


suggests 


IN GOD’S GARDEN. Stories of the 
Saints for Little Children. By Amy Sreepman. With 16 
Reproductions in Colour of Italian Masterpieces. 6s. net 


‘* It is unfortunately all too rare to meet with so beautiful a book as ‘In 
God's Garden,’ by Amy Steedman.’ ithenzum, 


Please write for the New List of XMAS BOOKS, printed 
in colours. 


T. C. and E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
And EDINBURGH, 


London : 
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CHAPMAN and HALL have just added 
to their list the following POWERFUL 
and INTENSELY INTERESTING BOOKS: 


The Future in America. 


A SEARCH AFTER REALITIES. 
By H. G. WELLS, 


Author of ‘“Anticipations,” ‘* Mankind in the Making,” 
10s. Gd. net. 
“* This book is one people have fong felt Mr. Wells would 
have to writc....... The processes of his mind and experi- 
ence are enthrailling.’—MORNING POST. 


a 
The Future in America. 
MR. WELLS’S LATEST STUDY IN POPULAR SOCIOLOGY. 
“Mir. Wells is a thinker and a poct........ A vastly interest- 
ing book........ Everyone will be reading and discussing 


this intensely interesting book by an intensely interest- 
ing writer.’’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


ALSO READY THIS WEEK. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Conquest of Bread. 


By PRINCE PETER KROPOTKIN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Revolutionist.” 
The DAILY NEWS, in a review extending over a full column, says :— 
“With keenness, zest, and imagination Prince Kropotkin 
throws himse!f into his arqument, producing a fascinating 
nates of comfort and freedom.” 


&e. Demy 8vo, 





“ALSO READY THIS WEEK. 


Morals in Evolution. 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE ETHICS. 
By T. L. HOBHOUSE, 


Author of ‘“‘The Labour Movement,” “ Mind in Evolution,” ** The Theory of 
Kuowledge,” ‘** Democracy and Reaction,” &c. Two volumes, demy 5vo, 
ais. net. 


A “THIRD EDITION is in the press of MR. 
FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S powerful and touching story, 


THE PILLAR OF CLOUD, which hus been 
described as “overwhelming in its strength.” 
A FOURTH EDITION is ready of MR. KEBLE 


” THE 
his 


HOWARD'S delighiful “ Comedy for Husbands, 
WHIP HAND, which every one admits to be 
masterpiece. 

A SECOND EDITION is ready of Mr. DESMOND 
COKE’S clever and incisive novel of University life, 
THE COMEDY OF AGE, which has been praised 
as the very best picture of Oxford ever produced by a 
novelist. 

ASK ALSO for the following successful stories now in 
THE NIGHT- RIDERS, 
by RIDGWELL CULLUM ; LADY FITZ- 
MAURICE’S HUSBAND, ty ARABELLA 
KENEALY; RACHEL THE OUTSIDER, by 
MRS. H. H. PENROSE; THE QUEEN OF 
SWORDS, by JOSEPH KEATING; and 


MR. OSWALD CRAWFURD'S NEW BOOK, 


IN GREEN FIELDS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “ Altogether a fresh 
and fragrant volume, all the more artistic for the un- 
obtrusive simplicity of its methods.” 

The TIMES says: “Mr. Crawfurd’s combination of 
humour with good humour is too rare a gift not to be 
welcomed eagerly.” 

The ACADEMY says: “ This book is a charming day- 
dream, beautifully real, and elaborated with country lore. 
The air of the country breathes in every page.’ 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: “A very enjoy- 
able book.” The MORNING LEADER: “ Delightful.” 
The STANDARD: “ Entertaining.” The OUTLOOK: 


“ Humorously told and well written.” 


demand everywhere : 


11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 














Notable New 6s. Novels, 


FORTUNES A’BEGGING. 


By TOM GALLON, Author of “ Jimmy Quixote,” &¢, 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 


By Miss M. E. BRADDON. 
“Miss Braddon...... shows undiminisbed vite ulity in her 
Lave mansion and the millionaire’s daughter.’ —-7imes. 


SABA MACDONALD. 


By RITA, Author of “Souls,” &e. 
“Saba is a girl whose growth towards a truer insight into life » given with 
breadth and sympathy, and much clever characterisation.” 
We beg to predict a big success for Siba Macdonald.’ -olieniant, 


AS YE HAVE SOWN. 


By DOLF WYLLARDE, Author of “ Uriah the Hittite,” 
A romantic tale of modern society life in England. 


THE TYRANNY OF FAITH. 


By CARL JOUBERT, Author of “Russia as It Really Is,” 
‘The White Hand,” &e. 


“A terrifying picture is drawu in the book of the horrors of the Pogrom.” 


ROUND OUR SQUARE. 


By Miss HENRIETTE CORKRAN, Author of “Celebrities and I,” &¢, 
The book is full of quaint and interesting sketches, well suited to the 
vivid and impressionist style of the authoress. 


THE ILLUSTRIOUS O’HAGAN. 


By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, Author of ‘The 
france,” &c, 
“Mr. McCarthy’s characters are always well-fancie], and even from the 
community of this boorish German Court he has distilled qualities of 
picturesque and dramatic interest.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THE YOUNGEST MISS MOWBRAY 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of “‘ Her Own People,” 





picture of a Park 


&e, 


Flower of 


“ Johanna,” &e, 


“The story is written with Mrs. Croker’s wonted liveliness and ease of 
style.’ —Athenwum. 
‘ Mrs. Croker has written a pretty story, which old and young readers will 
enjoy.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of “The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,” &e. [Vhird Edition, 
“ There is plenty of action about it. The characters are very well drawn.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 


THE HOUSE OF THE WICKED. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “ The Man from Downing Street,” &c, 
“It is all very exciting and mystifying. Mr. Le Queux has doue well 
enough to satisfy the most exorbitant demands of his admirers.”—Daily News, 


THE AVENGING HOUR. 


By H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, Author of * On the Verge,” &c. 
“The mature reader may read the tale with enjoyment, both for its 
attractive writing, and its sense of the true springs of emotion, and the 
development of character.’’—Times. 
** May well prove the sensation of the season.”"—Morning Post. 


NEXT WEEK. 


THE ARK OF THE CURSE. 


By Miss K. L. MONTGOMERY, Author of “ The Cardinal's Pawn,” &c, 


BACK O’ THE MOON. 


By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of 
“ Tales from a Far Riding, 


NEW YORKSHIRE 
STORIES. 

“The Drakestone,” 

” &e. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Ltd., 182 High Holborn, W.C. 





A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


On WEDNESDAY it is my in- 
tention to publish a volume 
entitled ‘‘A VOYAGE OF DIS8- 
COVERY,” by a new writer, 
GUY FLEMING. This work, it 
is claimed, has the rare dis- 
tinction of uniting originality, 
Wwhimsicality, humour, charm, 
and quaintness in a degree 
unapproached by any other 
writer of fiction to-day. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


JOHN LANE. 


The Bodley Head, 
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Whether a Subscriber or 
not, you can buy books at 


Mudie’s_ Library|- 


second-hand or new, on most 
advantageous terms. 


Second-hand Books.—At Mudie’s, both 
English and Foreign books are offered for 
sale second-hand at a reduction of 50, 60, 
and 70 per cent. (sometimes more) from the 
published price. A surplus list published 
monthly, free on application. 

The second-hand price will be given on 
application for any book in the Library, and 
any volume will be re-bound, if required, at a 
trifling extra cost. 

The Library has also special facilities for 
obtaining out-of-print and scarce books with 
as little delay as possible. 

Re-bound Books.—Six-Shilling Novels—clean 
copies selected from books which have been 
in circulation only a short time—re-bound for 


sale in new cloth covers, and seldom dis- | 


tinguishable from new copies, are sold at 2/6, 
2/-, and 1/9, according to the binding; other 
books, similarly treated, at rather less than 
half the published price. A large selection is 
always on view, and a list will be furnished on 
application, 

New Books.—Mudie’s are in a position to | 
supply new books from all the publishing | 
houses at the lowest prices anywhere pre- 
vailing. 

Foreign Books.—Their extensive purchases 


of Continental publications for the Library 
give Mudie’s exceptional facilities for supply- 











ing new books in all the principal foreign | 


languages with the utmost promptness and 
on the best possible terms. A large selection 
of foreign works is also included in their list 
of second-hand books, 


Specially Bound Books, in leather and 
other handsome bindings suitable for pre- 
sentations, together with a large stock of 
Standard, Art, and other important works, 
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READY NOV. CG. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Reprinted frm. the First Folio 











—— . 


Edited, with an Introduction and hese to each Play, and with 
Variant Readings, &c., by 
CHARLOTTE PORTER and H. A. CLARKE 
With General Introduction by 
JOHN CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., D.Litt. 
N thirteen volumes, printed on antique paper, deckle edges, 

each with Frontispiece and Title-page in Two Colours. Sold 
only in Sets. Price £2 2s. net each Set. [Also an Edition on pure 
rag paper, limited to 75 Sets. Price £4 4s. net each Set.) 








HIS Edition furnishes the ret sender with the text of the Plays 

nearest to Shakespeare’s stage, to his ownership, and to his 

authority, and provides in clear and terse form an exposition of 
its relation to the modern text. 

Shakespeare’s texts have been modernised to suit each succeed- 
ing epoch, and yet there is practically nothing in the form of the 
Folio which should cause the present-day reader any difficulty in 
reading it. 





Professor Dowden writes :— 

“It seems to me one of the most desirable of all editions of Shakespeare, 
admirably conceived, and admirably executed.” 
Mr. Sidney Lee writes :— 

“You seem to me to have done your work and editing with uncommon skill 
and thoroughness. I am quite convinced of its value and ability,” 
Mr. Arthur Symons writes :— 

= I have never seen a way of doing Shakespeare that I like so much as 
yours. 
Dr. H. H. Furness writes :— 

“ Your admirable Shakespeare......Pray accept my heartiest congratulations 
on the new, important, and ¢ uttractive undertaking.” 





A Complete Prospectus, with Samp’ o Supa, &e., will be vent post Sree toany address 








GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO, L 5 York St, ., Covent Garden, London 








READY TO-DAY, 


THE SINEWS OF WAR. 


A Romance of London and the Sea. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS and 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 
6s. 

A romance of love and strange crime, moving with breathless 
speed through scenes as vivid as a dream. The book completely 
conquers and s iin ; the reader in its interest. Nothing will he 
allow to interrupt him. HE SIMPLY MUST LEARN THE 
GUILTY PERSON. And until, at the very end, the secret is 
won, a cannon could not distract his attention. 


THE FINANCIER’S WIFE. 
3y FLORENCE WARDEN. 6s. 

Miss Warden takes the City for her theme, and her story is 
reminiscent of a recent financial crash which paralysed Lombard 
| Street for some time. 

The character of the great financial magnate is wonderfully 


are on view for sale at the Libr: ary showrooms. | drawn, and the description of his downfall is most graphically 
t 


Full list will be sent to any address. 


The new pamphlet, with terms 
of subscription (revised in many 
particulars), may now be obtained 


On application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd., 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.-C. 


Branches $48 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
*?241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


| 
| 
| 
} 





na. 
FIRST REVIEW.—“ This is quite the most enter- 
taining book or Social Satire | have read for 


severa/ years.” 
—HAMILTON FYFE, in the EVENING NEWS. 


THE WORKADAY WOMAN. 


By VIOLET HUNT, Author of “Sooner or Later.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. F 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN 
ROCKIES. 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY. 


With 70 Illustrations from Photographs taken by John M. 
Phillips, and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, net 16s. 





WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


THE SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION IS ALMOST 
EXHAUSTED, AND A THIRD LARGE 
IMPRESSION IS IN THE PRESS. 


The Reminiscences of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 
With Portrait, net. 
The Press opinions on this charming 
volume have been’ unprecedentedly 
enthusiastic, and their tenor is best 
expressed in the words of “Truth”: 


** Lady Dorothy Nevill’s Reminiscences will be 
read with especial interest, jor they link together 
the best worlds of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries as no one living but Lady Dorothy 
could,” 


15s. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 


FLOOR. By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of ‘The King with Two 
Faces,” ‘* The Fiery Dawn,” &c. 
TRIBUNE.—“ The lady on the drawing-room floor is a charming creation.” 
TIM ES,—* There is such comedy or tragedy or fantasy ou every page that 
the reader soon feels that to skip even a single sentence is to run the risk of 
missing something esseutial to the general effect, and at once to defraud 
himself aud to do injustice to the writer.” 


UVICKSILVER AND FLAME. 
Q LUCAS, Author of ** The Absurd Repentance.” 

ACADEMY.—* Contains beauty of a high order both in its writing (he can 
write good prose) and in its thought. Moreover, it is full of wit and 
epigram.” 


OCCASION’S FORELOCK. 


A. 
SIMPSON, Author of “ The Bonuet Conspirators.” 

DAILY NEWS,—‘*‘ Occasion’s Forelock’ shows such an insight into male 
character as is rarely found in a woman's book. Th» book’s merit lies in the 
penetrating knowledge of character it discloses aul the painstaking way in 
which that knowledge is used. The feminine counterparts of some type of 
Oxford undergraduates whom we have met in fiction and in life are very 
interesting.” 


THE MILLMASTER, By ©. Homes Cautiey. 
TRIBUNE.—“ A clever and sincere study.” 
THE BASKET OF FATE. 
Picxertne, Author of “ Verity,” Xe. 
GLASGOW HERALD,—* Well and vivaciously written.” 
EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES.—‘‘A story of cross purposes very well 
told.” 
The Editor of *‘ Boswell’s Johnson.”’ 
LETTERS OF 


GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, o.c.t., u.0. 


Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. 
With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 61. net. 


sy Sr. Joun 


By VIoLrr 


By SIDNEY 





NEW BOOK by the Author of “Ruthless Rhymes for Heartless Homes.” 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Illustrated by D. S. Grorspeck. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
WESTERN TIBET AND THE BRITISH 


BORDERLAND. By CHARLES A. SHERRING, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Indian Civil Service; Deputy Commissioner of Almora. Royal 8vo, with 
Illustrations, Maps, and Sketches, 21s. net. 

DAILY MAIL,—“ The photograph has never been turned to such superb 
nse as it has in Mr. Sherring’s story of his special mission to Western Tibet. 
Ir. Sherring’s pleasant narrative of his wanderings is full of delightful and 
eusily-imparted erudition.” 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. by the 
Kev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of “Murray's Handbook to 
Syria and Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“A book of abounding interest and bright 
inspiriting vitality. ‘ Patrollers of Palestine’ is, indeed, one of the most 
amusing and entertainmg travel-books we have ever read, and its attraction is 
largely due to the origivality and freshness of its scheme.” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the 
First Mission sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. 
By ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General ; Commissioner to 
Abyssinia, 1903-1904, With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


TRANSLATIONS INTC LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE. By H. A. J. MUNRO, sometime Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge. With 
a Prefatory Note by J. D. DUFF, Fellow of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Medium 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. net. 

LETTERS TO A GODCHILD ON THE 
CATECHISM AND CONFIRMATION. By ALICE GARDNER, 
— and Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. « net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








————— 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
THE HOUSE IN ST. MARTIN’S STREET, 


Being Chronicles of the Burney Family. By CONSTANCE HILL, Autt 
of “Jane Austen, Her Home and Her Friends,” ** Juniper Hall,” &e With 
numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. Hitt, and reproductions of a 
temporary Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 21s. net. xi 
Dairy Curonicie.—** This delightful work......Miss Hill takes for her subject 
the most charming part of the Burney story—namely, the lovely and pleasant 
family life in St. Martin's Street.” . 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
“PICTOR IGNOTUS.” By ALEXANDER GILCHRIST. Edited wit! 
an Introduction by W. Granam Kovertson. With numerons Re = 
ductions from Blake's most characteristic and remarkable designs Gan 
8vo, 10s. 6d. F y 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE CARTRIE. 


A Record of the extraordinary events in the life of a French Royalist 
during the war in La Vendce, and of his flight to Southampton, where he 
followed the humble occupation of gardener, With an Jutroduetion by 
FREDERIC MASSON, Appendices and Notes by PIERRE AMEDE}! 
PICHOT, and other hands, ani numerous [llustrations, including 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, demy 8vo, 163. net. “ 
Dairy News.—“ We have seldom met with a human document which 
interested us so much.” 


BRITISH MALAYA. 

An Account of the Orizin aud Progress of British Influence in Malaya, 

By Sir FRANK ATHELSTANE SWETTENHAM, K.CM.G., lass 
Governor of the Straits Colony and High Commissioner for the Federated 
Malay States, and Author of ** Malay Sketches,” ‘* The Real Malay,” and 
** Unaddressed Letters.” With numerous Lllustrations and a Map, dewy 
8vo, 16s. net. 

Sir Harry Johnston in 7: ibune.—‘* This important work (which must take 
its place in the records of the British Empire)...... a correct, impartial, de. 
tailed, and interesting account.” 


A CRUISE ACROSS EUROPE. 
Notes on a Freshwater Voyage from Holland to the Black Sea, Dy 
DONALD MAXWELL, Author of ‘*The Log of the *Griffiu.’” With 
nearly 200 Illustrations by the AuTuoR and Cortrnaton Tar Lor, demy 8vo 
lds. 6d. net. . 

Patt Mati Gazette.—“ A very pleasing record of a novel trip, as amusing 
and delightfully illustrated as Mr. Mas well’s previous buok on a cruise from the 

Alps to the Thames.” 


POETRY AND DRAMA, 
GOLD, FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH, 
AND OTHER PAGEANTS. By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. With 


2 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by the Aurwor, Uniform with 
“A Masque of May Morning.” Feap. 4to, 7s. Gd. net. 


GIACOMO PUCCINI. 
By WAKELING DRY, Crowu 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
[Living Musters of Music, 
NIGHT AND MORNING: a Poem. 


By KATRINA SPENCER TRASK. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d, net, 


SALOME : a Tragedy in One Act. 
‘Translated from the French of OSCAR WILDE, with an Introduction by 
Rozert Ross, and 17 Full-page Ilustrations by AUBREY BEARDSLEY, 
Feap. 4to, 10s, 

A Portfolio of Aubrey Beardsley's Drawings illustrating 

“Salome” are aiso publishcd in a Portfolio at 12s. 6d. 


_ BELLES-LETTRES. 
STRAY LEAVES. 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P., Authorof ‘‘Men and Letters,” &c. 
Svo, 5s. net. 

Times.— Mr. Paul....... quotes the country squire who said, ‘There are some 
books which id is @ positive pleasure lo read.” We ourselves put Mr, Paul's books 
of essays in tiris class....... ‘Stray Leaves’ is as rich in pleasure-giving qual ities as 
was ‘Men and Letters.’ 


THE SECRET LIFE. 


Being the Book of a Heretic. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Dairy TeLeorarn.—*‘ An tuteresting work .....well worth reading and a 
pleasant book to dip into again when once it is read......Pull of good things, and 
reveals a very interesting personality.” 





has 











Crown 


BOOKS OF THE CUuILD WORLD. 


THE OLD MAN BOOK. 
Rhymes by R. P. STONE, With 32 Full-page Illustrations, a Title-page 


and Cover Design by C. G. Hotme, crown 4to, 3s. 6d, 


TALES OF JACK AND JANE. 
ty CHARLES YOUNG. With Illustrations in Colour and Black and 
White by W. H. Waker, small 4to, 3s. 6d. 


DEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 





— = a . a 

THE BELOVED VAGABOND. 
A Novel. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, Author of “The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne,” &ce. Crown 8vo, 

Mr. W. L Courtney in Daily Telegraph.—t We have obviously penetrated into 
the region of the fantastic......the region where such different begs as Barry 
Lyndon and Svengali have their home, the appropriate region and misé-en-scene 
of the * picaresque’ novel.” 

Mr. James Douglas in Star.— ‘ The Vagabond ’..... is indeed, in my opinion, 
the finest figure that has been painted in fiction for many a year.” 


THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE. 
A Detective Story. By A. C. FOX-DAVIES. 
An immense popularity ts predicted jor this new book by Mr Fox-Davies—an 
intensely dramatic story. The incidents are interwoven by a skilful hand, and the 
interest 1s maintained right up to the close. 


THE WILDERNESS. 
By 'T. B. CLEGG, Author of ** The Love Child.” 
Dairy TeLeGraru.—* Mr. Clegq has given us a veally admirable story, and 
one the evcellence of which is not of that kind which sometimes militates against 
popularity.” 


THE MASTER MAN. 


By an anonymous writer. 








JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Established in the First Year of Queen 
Victoria's Reign. 





The recognised organ of information and 
opinion on all Indian and Asiatic questions, 
You have the advantage of one of the 
best conducted and ablest newspapers 

in Asia 

Persia, a subject which is perhaps better 


appreciated, and is certainly better 
written about, in Bombay than in 
any other city of the Empire.— 
Lord Curzon in his address 
of farewell to India at the 
Byculla Club, Nov. 16th, 1905. 


MAIL EDITION, containing a Sum- 
of the Indian News of the Week, 


mary 
Annual 


down to the departure of the Mail. 
Subscription, £1 Is. ; half-year, 11s. 
121 FLEET STREET. 


London Office : pO 








ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 


“QU’EST-CE QUE CELA 
VEUT DIRE?” 


By H. P. SLIGO de POTHONIER. 
ist Ejition, 3s. 6d.; 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d. 
« All who study, or teach French, should have it, as it 
shows exactly what the Pupil is deficient in.” 
Athenzum, August 12th, 1905.—‘* This is a collee- 
tion of idiomatic French phrases ided for the 
guidance of advanced students, and from its com- 


inte: 


prehensiveness and the essentially modern character 
of the language employed, it seems well adapted to 
that end. The author's suggestion that it onrht to 
be studied in the intervals of 


with French people is sound, 


mVversation 
and should lead to 


actual c 


good results.” 
“The careful 


uacge r 


Sunday Times, May 6th, 1996 
English student of the French lang 
mastered its grammar, its syutax, its pronunciation, 


say have 
and its idioms; he may pride himself on being an 
adept in French conversation, and yet, 
actual intercourse with Frenchmen, he may find 
himself again and again pulled up by some particu- 


when in 


lar phrase which has a nicety of meaning that he is 
quite unable to grasp. It is to relieve difficulties of 
this sort that Mrs. Hi. P. Sligo de Pothonier has 
ether in a handy little volume 


gathered toge a large 


number of diflicult words which are scrupulously 
their 
de Pothonier’s phrase book, 
la Veut Dire? will 
and indeed invaluable 


indexed and set in sentences that exp. 
significance...... Mrs. 
which is entitled Qu’est-ce Que Ce 


tin 


serve as a most informing 


guide to students.” 


SANDS & CO., 23 Bedford St., W.C. 


BOOKS OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By 


Samvew M. Crotuens, D.D. Feap. 8vo, Is, net. 


THE RELIGION OF NATURE AND 
OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE. By W. J. Jurr. 
Cr. Svo, 2s. net. 


THE BIBLE—WHAT IT IS AND 
- aa by — Woop. Third Edition, 


THE FIRST THREE GOSPELS: 
Their Origin and Relations. By J. Esr.in 
Carventer, M.A., D.Litt. Fourth Edition, 
with Index, paper covers, cr. 8vo, 6d. net. 


THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES FOR ENGLISH READERS. A 
Translation with Introduction and Notes, By 
J. Epwin Overers, M.A., D.D. Cr. 4to, Is. net. 


WHAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE 
AND TEACH? Twelve Replies. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. net. 


THE REFORMATION OF THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY IN ITS RELATION 
TO MODERN THOUGHT. By CHARLES 
Bearp, LL.D. People's Edition, 6d. 


PY TLIP GREEN, 5 Essex Steet, Strand, WES. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
es. Special terms to Justitutions, Publishers, 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE 
FIRST EARL OF DURHAM, 1792-1840. 


By STUART J. REID, Author of “ 
With 17 Photogravure Plates, 


STANDARD. 

“It has been left for Mr. Stuart Reid to fill a gap in our biographical literature, 
and to place in its true Laat steno an interesting personality. The task could hardly 
have been better done......He uses the materials placed at his disposal with judgment 
and economy, and he has ‘the true bio graphical instinct—which is a talent as distinctive 
inits way as the talent of the poetand —* for making everything else subordi- 
nate to the clear delineation of his subject.” 


The Life of Sydney Smith,” &e, 


2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“The full story has hitherto been known only to those who have followed it in tho 
Blue-books and ‘ Hansards’ of the time. But now Mr. Stuart Reid, a trained biographer 
of this period, has undertaken to tell it with the help of the family documents in the 
possession of the Lambtons The history of England does not contain the record of 
one who was more clearly a martyr to duty than the first Earl of Durham.” 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY LETTERS OF 
ROBERT, FIRST EARL OF LYTTON. 


Edited by Lady BETTY BALFOUR. 
With 8 Portraits, &c., 





2 vols. Svo, 21s. net. 
WORLD. 

“A couple of extremely interesting volumes......The letters have been skilfully 
chosen, so that they are not only valuable for their own sake, but throw light upon the 
social, literary, and political history of the time with which they deal. The little vig- 
nettes of life in Continental capits ils which so m: uny of them contain especially in the 
first volume—are hardly to be bettered anywhere, and in their incisive brilliance remind 
one of Beckford.” 

MORNING POST. 

“These letters are full of astonishing political predictions. Nothing could be more 
masterly than the few strokes with which Lord Lytton analysed at various stages of his 
career the policy and strength of Germany ; nothing could be more striking than the 
vindication of his ee in history.” 





HOMER AND HIS AGE. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
With 6 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


The argument this bo that the IT merie Epies present an historical unity; @ 
bright, complete, and harmonious picture of a single age, probably a brief age, in its politi- 
cal, legal, secial, toms, and in its military equipment, The 
Epies, sare in disputable passages, contain no anachronisms, Evidence is drawn from thea 
hervic poems, and of comparative 


8vo, net. [On Monday nezt, 


in Me ts 


and religious aspects, in its cus 


comparative study of institutions, of other early national 


arehccology, and ~ Mycenwan,” and Greek: art. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT. 


SELECTED EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited, with Revised Text, Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by J. W. Mackam, M.A., LL.D, 
sometime Feliow of Balliol College, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford, 8vo, lis. net. 


A SMALLER SOCIAL HISTORY OF ANCIENT 


IRELAND. ‘Treating of the Government, Military System, and Law: Religion, Learninz, and 


Art; Trades, Industries, and Commerce; Manners, Customs, and Domestic Life of the Ancieut Irish 
People. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., M.R.LA. With 215 Liustratious, crown Svo, 3s. 6d, net. 
MEMOIR OF THOMAS HILL GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol 


College, Oxford, and Whyte'’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. By R. L, 
NertLesuip, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Neprinted from the Third Volume of “The Works 
of Thomas wl Green.” With a short Preface specially written lor this Edition by Mrs, T. H, 
Green. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 4s, Gd, net. 


THE ELECTRON THEORY: a Popular Introduction to the New 


Theory of Electricity and Magne tis sm. By E. E. Fovrsirr, B.Se. Lond., A.R.C.Se.. Co 
temporary Electrical Science ith a Pretace by G. Jounsroxr Sroxey, M_A., D.Se 
Frontispiece, Portrait of Dr. Jolmston Stoney, and Diagrams ia the Text, crown &vo, 


mpiler of *' Con- 
»F.RS, With 


v8. heb. 


here its hest.””—Sportina LIre. 


6s. 


we hare it at 


51 Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. 


IRISH YESTERDAYS. 


and MARTIN ROSS. 


**Jrish wit always qood, and 


With 


SOME 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE 


ed 


Crown 8vo, 


MR. PUNCHS OPINION, 

If you're ove rworked or worried, if you're sulf'ring Once again these witty lad ‘all on the Irish 
from the ‘fin, ane re, 

If the present’s looking yellow, and the future Have drawn for our amusement upon their endless 
looking blue, store ' - 

No better sort of tonic Punch has ever come And all who love “ould Ir land” and her harum- 
across scaminm ways 

Than the novels or the stories penned by Somer Had bhettox buy 0 or beg orsteal ‘Some Irish Yeoster- 
ville aud Ross, days.” 





ric 
Geantustesene &c., on application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


“Mr. Bram Stoker has given us a fascinating record of a most fascinating 
man, and his book, eagerly awaited, will be eagerly read.”—Daily Mail, 


HENRY IRVING: 


Personal Reminiscences. 
By BRAM STOKER. 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. 
“A book that counts......irving, the manager and the man- 
of-the-world, lives in these pages.....We have here, in 
brief, the ideal Irving from an inside point of view—the 
Irving of the inner circie.’’—Mr. Witu1amM ARcHER. 








Versailles and the Trianons. 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAGC, Director of the Versailles Museum. 
1 vol., with 56 Coloured Pictures by RENE BINET. 

EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies, on Van Gelder Paper, with the 

lates mounted, £2 2s. net. [ Ready, 

CHEAPER EDITION, 16s, net. [ Ready, 

[Prospectus on application. | 
René Binet’s highly original interpretation of the beauties of Versailles 
and the Trianons is sure to appeal to all lovers of art, and M. Pierre de 
Nolhac’s historial and esthetic description will surely fascinate those who turn 
over the leaves of this volume, redolent as it is of the glamour of le grand 
siécle. 








THE BOOK FOR WHICH THE BORDIN PRIZE OF 1,000 FRANCS WAS 
AWARDED BY THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


MADAME RECAMIER. 


According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 
sy EDOUARD HERRIOT, 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portraits, 20s. net. [Prospectus on application. 
The most complete and impartial account that has yet been published of 
this remarkable woman. 


The Flight of Marie Antoinette. 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 10s. net. [Prospectus on application, 
Mr. W. L. Courtney :—“ Never was a story better told. It is an admirable 
example of that kind of special historical monograph in which French writers 


excel. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 











THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 
By H. H. BASHFORD. 


Ap absorbingly interesting work of exquisite characteri- 
sation, the scene of which is laid in picturesque Manitoba. 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF E. F. BENSON'S NEW NOVEL. 


PAUL. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of **The Angel of Pain,” &c. 
* A genuinely fine novel, a story marked by powerful workmanship, and 
glowing with the breath of life—a piece of human nature.—Daily Telegraph. 





LOVE’S TRILOGY. 
By PETER NANSEN. 
Three Stories: JULIES DIARY; THE BOOK OF LOVE; 
and GOD'S PEACE. 
A remarkable volume by a remarkable author hitherto little known to the 
British public. 


TIME AND THE GODS. 


By Lord DUNSANY. Illustrated by S. H. SIME, 
“Ingenious, mysterious, original. There is a picturesqueness in them which 
almost amounts to unpressiveness.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE LUDDINGTONS. 


By FLORENCE COLLINS. 
“ A lively, well-told tale. Those who have begun the book will not be content 
to put it down till they have reached the end.”—Speaker. 


THE SWIMMERS. 
By E. S. RORISON. 
“Full of crisp dialogue and bright descriptive passages.’"—Athenzum. 


A SOVEREIGN REMEDY. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. {Third Impression, 
«* Mrs. Steel's warmest admirers will not be disappointed,”—Sketch, 


6s. net. 








2s. 6d. net. 


MODERN HOUSECRAFT. 
By LUCY H. YATES. 


A practical manual on how to live cheaply and well. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S !liustrated Autumn Announcement List 
on application. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, WC. 





Definitive Library Editions 
(IN LARGE PRINT) 
Edited by Specialists, at 2s. 6d. net: 


THE LONDON LIBRARY 


Messrs, GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Limited, realising that the 
time has at length arrived when a sufficiently large public can be 
relied upon to warrant the publication of Library Editions of 
British Classics in Definitive Form at 2s. 6d. net, have inaugurated 
a New Series of Books which provides :— 

(1) Complete Texts of the chief classics in the Departments 
of Biography, Philosophy, History, and Letters, elaborately 
edited by the leading scholars of to-day, and equipped 
with all the Apparatus (Indexes, Genealogical Tables, 
Diagrams, &c.) which is afforded in Definitive Editions, 

(2) The perfection of print and paper—i.e., a very legible and 
beautiful type, printed on superfine ivory-finish paper in 
place of the “wove” and “laid” papers which haye 
flooded the market for the past few years, and which the 
Committee appointed by the Society of Arts has condemned 
as not likely to last for many years. The size is 7} x 5 
inches, a handsome size for the shelf and a convenient 
size to hold. 

(3) The most expensive buckram binding, lettered in gold, 
ornamented with only the monogram of the series on the 
side, with a gilt top to prevent dust-accumulation and 
dark surface end-papers. 

(4) Uniformity of external appearance, attained by 
papers of varying thicknesses but identical make and 
quality, the same type being retained throughout the 
series excepting only in the case of the rery long books, 
when a slightly smaller—but not less easily legible—type 
has been carefully selected for use, 

(5) Each volume illustrated by a Portrait of its subject, if g 
biography, or of its author in the case of other books; the 
Portrait being an Original Etching from the best example, 
or a Photogravure if the original is better so treated, 

(6) The Price to be 2s. 6d. net, irrespective of the length 
of the books. 

The Series is this day inaugurated hy the issue of the first siz 
volumes, viz, : , 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EDWARD, LORD HER. 
BERT OF CHERBURY. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 7 Appendices, 
a Continuation of the Life, and Index, by Sipyey Les. Portrait etched by 
Daman. 256 pp., with copious Index, 2s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of COL, HUTCHINSON. 
By his Widow, Lucy Hurcuinson. Edited from the Original MS. by the 
Rev. Junius Hurcuinson, to which are added the Letters of Col, 
Hutchinson and other Papers. Revised, with additional Notes, by C. H. 
Fira, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, 
Portrait etched by JociLLon, and Genealogical Table. 488 pp., with 
copious Index, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. The 
Rewritten full Edtion. Engraved Portrait (by arrangement) after the 
famous origina] owned by F. Hanfstaeng!, of Munich, 590 pp., with copious 
Index, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CAVENDISH, DUKE 
OF NEWCASTLE, to which is added the True Relation of my Birth, 
Breeding, and Life, by Margaret, Ducness or Newcasrie. Edited by 
C. H. Firrs, Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, With 12 Appendices, and an additional Index of Obsolete Words 
and Phrases, Portrait etched by Daman. 280 pp., with copious Index, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, and 
other Essays. By Beyzamin Jowett. With an Essay on JOWETT by 
Sir Lesure Sterueyx. Portrait etched by Verner Carter. 576 pp., with 
copious Index, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By T. J. 
Hoce, With an Introduction by Epwarp Dowpen, Professor of English 
Literature, Trinity College, Dublin. Photogravure after the Painting in 
the National Portrait Gallery. 606 pp., with copious Index, 2s. 6d. net. 


Two further Volumes will be issued early in November— 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN: Sir Thomas 
More to Robert Burns. Edited by F. A. Mumpr. With a 
Photogravure Portrait of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 390 pp., with 
copious Index, 2s. 6d, net. 


LETTERS OF LITERARY MEN: Nineteenth 
Century. Edited by F. A. Mumpr. With a Photogravure Portrait 
of Keats. 646 pp., with copious Index, 2s. 6d. net. 

*.* These two volumes, which represent about five years’ assiduous labour by 
Mr. Mumby, contain an ORIGINAL selection of letters of the chief 
British writers of the past 400 years, arranged chronologically, 
annotated, and connected by a running commentary: thus forming 
familiar history of English litesature. 


A large number of further Volumes is in preparation. 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL LIBRARY and THE MUSES’ 
LIBRARY. Each in pott 8vo (pocket size), cloth gilt, is, net; 
royal blue leather, 1s. 6d. net; lambskin gilt, 2s. net. The 
former series now numbers 110 vols., and the latter 46 vols, 
New Lists of the Contents are just ready, and will be sent on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
BROADWAY HOUSE, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 
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BOOKS OF 
THE WEEK. 











An Illustrated Literary Supplement. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The growing interest in books and the rapid increase in 
the number of book readers has induced the conductors of 
the DAILY GRAPHIC and GRAPHIC to plan a 
Literary Supplement, which, in appearance and _ usefulness, is 
superior to anything of its kind hitherto presented with a 
daily newspaper. The Literary Supplement—which, in addition 
to the usual reviews, contains a full list of new publications, 
literary gossip, signed articles by writers of repute, and other 
features of interest alike to those who dabble and to those 
who dive in books—is well and profusely illustrated. It is 
presented with the DAILY GRAPHIC and _ the 
GRAPHIC without extra charge to the purchasers’ of 
those papers, and published with both papers every Friday 


Morning. 





Office: TALLIS STREET, WHITEFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 
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BOOKS TO NOTE. 


as 
Ms | LA FRANCE MONARCHIQUE 
Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry G. H. POWELL, B.A., and 0. B. POWELL, B.A. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. net. 


This handsome volume aims at presenting a continuo 
Crown 8vo, sumptuously bound quarter vellum, 6s. net. picture of French life and thought from the Crusades to the 


“A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry” is an attempt to choose Revolution, in aseries of representative selections from forty of 
and arrange what is best in the best period of English poetry, the most important memoirists in French literature of ‘the 


: ; : fe . riod. 
from Spenser, in whom it properly begins, to Herrick, in whom it — siieeeieninion —_—S 


may be said toend. Every poem given has been given in full, ; Inc “a 
and great care has been taken to secure an accurate text. THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 
Nothing has been put in because it was unfamiliar, or left out 








Messrs. BuackxiE & Son, Limited, have pleasure in announcing 
that they are about to add the following volumes to tho Red 





because it was familiar. Satiee Ries 
THE SELECT POEMS (BURNS). With an Introduction by Nen, 

UNRO. 
RED LETTER SHAKESPEARE. SELECT POEMS (ARNOLD). With an Introduction by Auicg 
Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. WALDEN (THOREAU). With an Introduction by Rrcuarp 


WHITFING. 


i 7, 8 F Dditic or the General Rez F 
A Dainty, Handy, Scholarly Edition for the General Reader and SELECT ESSAYS (HAZLITT). With an Introduction by 


the Book-lover. - _— 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


TWENTY VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISIIED. | Other volumes in preparation, 





° " Is. €d. t, cloth, gilt top; 2s, 6d. uet, leather, ¢ op. 
Cloth, 1s. net each; limp leather, 1s. 6d. net each. cage dita oo os eee Se 


Prospectus post-free on application. 


The Morning Post says :—‘* Messrs. Blackie & Son may be congratulated on 
their Red Letter Library.” 





TWO NEW BOOKS BY CAPT. F. S. BRERETON. 
ROGER THE BOLD. WITH ROBERTS TO CANDAHAR.,. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. A Tale of the Third Afghan War. 
Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, | Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 


olivine edges, 6s. | olivine edges, 5s. 





A NEW WRITER FOR BOYS. CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF HENTY’S MASTERPIECE. 


By ALEXANDER MACDONALD, F.R.G:S. WITH LIVE IN INDIA: 
THE LOST EXPLORERS. | or, fas Weenie of an Empire. P 











A Story of the Trackless Desert. Ss. 6d. ILLUSTRATED. NEW EDITION. 8s. 6d. 
Illustrated by ARTHUR H. BUCKLAND. Large crown 8vo, cloth Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges. 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. Uniform with the above. Price 3s. 6d. 
aun: aaah i a UNDER WELLINGTON’S COMMAND. A Tale of the Penin- 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. sular War. Illustrated by Wa. Pacer. : ™ 


ACROSS THE SPANISH MAIN, | BOTH SIDES THE BORDER. A Tale of Ilotspur and Glen. 


dower. Illustrated by Katrpn Peacock. 














A Tale of Adventure. aes eee 
Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. ee tee £ ey ay 7 a + a a 
BLACKIE’S NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
OUR SISTER MAISIE. Illustrated by G. Demain | GIRL COMRADES. Illustrated by G. Demain 
HAMMOND, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. HAMMOND, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
BY BESSIE MARCHANT. BY ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 
A GIRL OF THE FORTUNATE ISLES. Illustrated | AN ORIGINAL GIRL. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
by PAUL HARDY. Crown &vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. _ cloth elegant, olivine edges. New E:lition. 3s. 6d. ate 
] b] 
THE CHILD'S CHRISTMAS. | BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 
Pictured by CHARLES ROBINSON. THIRD YEAR OF ISSUE. 
With Text by EVELYN SHARP. | Picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


é ands¢ rolume 93 GOs rj ver 1d strations 

Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 6s. net. A Daeeeeens 's “ee ~ aaa in aa ssn > Saito 

In this beautiful volume Mr. CHARLES ROBINSON and When the first issue of Blackie’s Children’s Annual appeared it 
Miss EVELYN SHARP describe with mingled sentiment and | was so enthusiastically received that a second impression was 
humour all the joyous happenings of the Christmas season. In | called for almost immediately. The second year’s issue was in 
nearly two hundred charming illustrations, in colour and black- | many respects an improvement on the first, and consequently was 
and-white, the artist tells pictorially what the author describes in | much more popular. In preparing this, the third issue, Messrs. 
words—all that makes Christmas a time of pure delight to the | BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., have spared no time, trouble, or 
young. In the sumptuousness of its get-up, the richness of bind- | expense in securing the best of material for both text and illus- 
ing, the quality of paper, and the excellence of printing, The | trations, and the result is far in advance of anything of this 














Child’s Christmas is a triumph of modern book production. character that has been published hitherto, 
> 
BLACKIE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
LITTLE PICKLES. ROUND DE OLE PLANTATION, 
Picture boards, Is. 6d. ; Humorous Illustrations of the Old Nezro Melodies. 
A series of amusing Coloured Pictures showing the doings and experiences Ni 2 cal ee 
of httle people who have a knack of getting into scapes, Each is accompanied By G. F. CHRISTIE, 
ly a clever explanatory limerick. Bound in attractive covers, 2s. 6d 
Bound in cloth, at 1s. net each. 5 , 
THE MAD MOTOR. THE AWFUL AIRSHIP. BLACKIE’S MINIATURE PICTURE BOOKS. 
THE SILLY SUBMARINE. In picture boards, at 6d. net each. 
Novelties in subject, treatment, and get-up. Each contains 30 Colour ’ ’ 
Drawings in CHARLES ROBINSON’S well-known humorous style. Oblong, DOLLY'S HOUSE, DOLLY’S DOINGS. 
cloth, 6in. by 3in., bound in Japanese style. DOLLY LAND. 





Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., will bo pleased to send a Set of their Ulustrated Catalogues and Prospectuses, 
containing particulars of the “Red Letter Library,’ “Great Novelist” Series, “Standard Two-Shilling Library,’ 
Children's Books and General Literature, POST-FREE. 


BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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PUCK OF 


POOK’S HILL. 


Illustrated. 


P RUDYARD 
y 





THE DIARY OF 
JOHN SveL vee, 





UNTRAVELLED ‘ENGLAND. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “ A Holiday on the 
Road,” “ On the Box Seat,” &c. With 24 Full-page Illustra- 
_- 8vo, 6s. 


THE FAIR HILLS. OF IRELAND. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. With about 40 Illustrations by 
Hvuau THomsox, 4 of which are Reproduced in Colour. 
Extra Crown Bro, 6s. 








MAURICE HEWLETT. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY. 
A Commentary. By MAURICE HEWLETT. With Illus- 
trations by JOSEPH PENNELL. Cheap Edition in 1 vol. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net 


The Rt. Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M. P. 


RONSARD & LA PLEIADE. 


With Selections from their Poetry and some Translations in 
the Original Metres. By GEORGE WYNDHAM. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph :—* Whatever Mr. Wyndham 
touches in literature he adorns with remarkable knowledge and characteristic 
distinction...... Mr. Wyndhawm’'s admirable little volume.” 


SILVERLEAF AND OAK. 
A Volume of Poems. By LANCE FALLAW. Crown £vo, 
3s. net. 


THE FAMILY. 


By HELEN BOSANQUET, Author of “The Strength of the 
People,” “ Rich and Poor,” &c. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Tribune. —“‘ I strongly recommend the book as a powerful and, from the 


literary as well as the scientific standpoint, a brilliant setting of a whole 
group of problems which deserve all the attention Mrs. Bosanquet demands 


for them.” 


PLAYRIGHT AND COPYRIGHT 
IN ALL COUNTRIES. 


Showing how to Protect a Play or a Book throughout the 
World. By WILLIAM MORRIS COLLES, B.A., and 
HAROLD HARDY, B.A., Barristers-at-Law. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CROME’S ETCHINGS. 


A Catalogue and an Appreciation, with Some Account of his 
Pictures. By H. S. THEOBALD, M.A. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TRUTH IN RELIGION, and other Sermons. 


Delivered at the Services of the Jewish Religious Union. By 
CLAUDE G. MONT TEFIORE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES 
OF PINDAR. 


Translated into English Verse by CYRIL MAYNE, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


TARRY AT HOME TRAVELS. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Author of “ Memories 
of a 100 Years.” Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
By BURT ESTES HOWARD, Ph.D. Extra Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 























MACMILLAN and 





Co., Ltd., 


Edited by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With Portraits and many other Illustrations. In 3 vols. 8vo, 
Sis. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luzxe, limited to 100 Copies, 63s, net. 





VOLS. L-V. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND (1846 to 1895). 


By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. In 5 vols, | 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 





LORD ACTON. 


LECTURES 0N MODERN HISTORY 


Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, 
M.A. ,& REGIN. ALD Vv ERE LAU RE NC E, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


COMMERCE AND PROPERTY IN 
NAVAL WARFARE. 


A Letter of the Lord Chancellor. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by FRANCIS W. HIRST.  8vo, 
sewed, ls. 
PAGAN RACES OF 
THE MALAY PENINSULA. 
By WALTER WILLIAM SKEAT, M.A., and CHARLES 
OTTO BLAGDEN, M.A. With numerous L[lustrations 
_gecialy taken for the work, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 


By W. H. R. RIVE RS. With numerous Illustrations and 
a Map, 8vo, 21s. net. 
Daily News.—“t The book is one which contri butes much exact and valuable 
information to the science of anthoapes By. 











PERSIA PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. Illustrated, 
8vo, 17s. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 
Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FROM 
THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO 
CHAUCER. 


By WM. HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Standard.—‘* We heartily welco yme this scholarly volume from the dis- 
tinguished ml professor. 








CRANFORD SERIES.—New Vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. By 
GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations by Hucu Tuomson, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE 


SCHOLAR GIPSY AND THYRSIS. 
- — —, rg i a Illustrations by Epmunp 


JASPER. A Story for Children. By 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Gerrrups D. 
HammMonv. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


MERRYLIPS: a Story for the Young, 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE POCKET “HARDY.” 
No. 4. JUDE THE OBSCURE. Feap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. net; 


limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


London. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 
CAVALRY IN FUTURE WARS. 


By His Excellency Lieut.-General FREDERICK VON 
BERNHARDI, Commander of the 7th Division of the German 
Army. Translated by CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMAN, 
Editor of “'The Empire and the Century.” With an Intro- 
duction by Lieut.-General SIR JOHN FRENCH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., G.C.V.0. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ARTILLERY AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Essays and Lectures written and delivered at various times. 

By Sir ANDREW NOBLE, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. With 
numerous Diagrams and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Just out. 

“ Every land and naval gunner who takes an interest in his profession will 


do well to provide himself with this interesting aud useful work.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


“The experience of Sir Andrew Noble covers such a wide field, and so many 
important changes have taken place in connection with rifled guns, their 
ammunition and projectiles, during the long period dealt with, that the views 
of so eminent an expert are of an incalculable value. He is therefore to be 
congratulated on his decision to bring into one volume the mass of important 
information and invaluable details respecting the progress in naval and 
artillery science.”—Broad Arrow. 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


The History, Scenery, and Great Game of Manica and Sofala. 
By R. C. F. MAUGHAM. With Map and 32 Full-page 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


“An admirable book......is rich in that indefinable quality which we call 
charm, or interest. There are no dull pages in it. The chapters dealing with 
native character and customs, though n| 
a scientific work, read with the swing and go of a good romance. There is 
genuine first-hand information here in every line, and it is conveyed 
unpretentiously.”’"—Standard. 


THE LIFE OF ISABELLA BIRD 
(Mrs. Bishop). By Miss ANNA M. STODDART, Author of 
the “ Life of Professor J. S. Blackie.” With Portraits, Maps, 
and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Just out. 


** No biography of the season is likely to interest a wider circle than the life 
of Mrs. Bishop....... Every page of this admirable biography throws new light 
on a truly remarkable career.” — British Weekly. 


“Altogether a vivid and admirable biography of a most remarkable | 


personality.”—Evening Standard. 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR CHARLES J. F. BUNBURY, | 


Edited by his Sister-in-Law, Mrs. | 


BARONET, 1809-1886. 
HENRY LYELL. With Portraits, 2 
net. 


vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
[Ready next week. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MODERN STAGE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Author of “ The Life of William Shakespeare.” 
Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By ONE OF THE OLD PEOPLE. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

A study of the London life of some young people well known 
to the writer; of the love of London; and of London’s influences 
on a girl’s home life, belief, work and play. The word London is 
taken to include books, music, sight-seeing, the country, modern 
thought, and a certain measure of things in general. 


[Just out. 





THE SECOND ISSUE (FOR 1906). 
THE 


BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK. 


Covering the 26 years 1880-1905, and showing the Course of 
Trade. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. With numerous 
Tables and Diagrams, 10s. 6d. net. This is the only book 
that shows the Course of ‘Trade in an intelligible and 
compendious form. [Just out. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
NOVEMBER. 2s. 6d, 
BEFORE SOCIALISM. Hven W., Srrone. 
THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 
ALLOCE. 
A RIDICULOUS GOD.—II. Mona Cairn. 
ON RIDING TO HOUNDS. Bast Tozer. 
GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY: CLARENDON HOUSE AND DEVONSHIRE 
HOUSE. G. S. Srreer. 
THE BEAUTY AND USES OF OUR NATIONAL ART SONGS. A. E. 
EETON. 
**SPORTING TERMS IN COMMON SPEECH.” 
PHILLIMORE. 
THE WAYSIDE IN SWEDEN. “Tae Wacxrne Parson.” 
THE NEW GOLD AND THE NEW ERA, Morrron Frewen. 
THE NUN BEFORE THE CHRIST-CHILD. L. Sruppirorp McCuesyey. 
ON THE LINE. 
THE LONELY LADY OF GROSVENOR SQUARE (Chaps. 14-16). 
HENRY DE LA PasTURE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








W. 4H. 


Hox. Mr, Justice 


Mrs, 


1ey are full enough of information for | 


— 


Among the many Articles of interest to Lovers of Country 
Pursuits, Sport, and Natural History in the Current 
Number of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


are the following :— 


THE CUMNOR TREE. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OLD OPENING DAYS. By 


“ MaInTop.” 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—III. Our Gardeners, 
'THE ROMAN ROAD. 


COTTAGES AND SMALL HOLDINGS: 
on How to Provide them Cheaply. 


|RETRIEVERS AND THEIR TRIALS. 
| MOTOR-CABS IN LONDON. 

NOTES FROM THE HUNTING-FIELD. Illustrated, 
THE FUTURE OF THE GOLF CADDY. 
WHAT THE CAMERA CAN ACCOMPLISH. 
ELEPHANT SHOOTING. Illustrated. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR :—Hanged for Poaching 


—Prehistoric Graves—The Australian Bottle-Brush—A Terrier's 
Adventure—A Plea for Milk-Drinking—A Veteran Herdsman, &e, 





an Expert 


Portrait of the Week : The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, 


Letters on Country Subjects. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” like other 


papers, invites correspondence on matters of interest to its 
But, unlike other papers, it is also willing to pay 
its correspondents. For all letters judged interesting enough 
to be published, payment will be made unless it is requested 
that they may be inserted free. 


readers. 


What subjects will be regarded as of interest? Anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
| If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 
The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 
Holborn, W.C. 
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FOURTH EDITION. 


Fied-Marshal Sir EVELYN WOOD'S Autobiography, FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. 


2 vols., 


25s. net. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND BOOK. By J. E. G. pe Monrmorency. With 24 Portraits 


and Illustrations, demy Svo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By Granam Batrour. A New, Revised, and 


Cheaper Edition in one volume. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
This is a cheap and completely revised edition of the well-known Life, uniform with “ Vailima Letters” and “ The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to 


his Family and Friends.” 
THE CHILD IN ART. 


An attempt to sketch the history of the use of the child in Art. 


A CHILD’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 
FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Mrs. Percy DEARMER. 


3y MARGARET CARPENTER. With over 50 Illustrations, large crown 8yo, 6s. 


With 8 Illustrations in Colour by E. 


I¢ aims at providing a narrative that is simply and dramatically written, and at the same time combining with the story that teaching of Christ that forms 


so large a part of the four Gospels. 


KINDLY WRITE TO MESSRS. METHUEN FOR THEIR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 








GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE ART OF THE GREEKS. By Hi. B. Warrers. 


With over 100 Plates, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 61. net. 
This book deals fully with Greek Art, and is magnificently illustrated. 
SECOND EDITION, 


GARRICK AND HIS CIRCLE. By Mrs. CLeMent 


Parsoxs. With 36 Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


SOME BEAUTIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


By ALLAN FEA. With over 80 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 125. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Fea shows a very extensive knowledge of the secret history, the 
‘petticoat politics,’ of this extremely difficult period.”—Daily Mail. 


THE COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. By R. CuiLp 


Bartey. With over 100 Illustrations, demy Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Joun Gorst. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
This book calls attention to the national danger involved in neglecting the 
health of the nation's children. 
SECOND EDITION, 


CHARLES DICKENS. By G. K. Cuzstrerroy. With 2 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Chesterton undoubtedly has something very like genius, and some of 
his flashes of intuition in this book are wonderful.” —Spectator. 


A HISTORY OF ARCTIC EXPLORATION. by J. D. 


Hoare. With 20 Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE, together with 


a Life by Freperice Tatuam. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by A. G. B. Russett. With 12 IMustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

This highly important collection contaias all the extant letters of William 
Blake, including a considerable number which have never before been pub- 
lished. 

SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE HYGIENE OF MIND. By T.S. CLouston, M.D., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the University of Edinburgh. Illustrated, 
7s. Od. net. 

SECOND EDITION. 


QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. By Mary M. Morrar. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Miss Moffat has told the story of a beautiful life beautifully.”—Standard, 


NELSON’S LADY HAMILTON. By E. Hattam Moor- 
House. With over 40 Portraits, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
A study of Emma Hamilton's life and temperament founded upon her own 
singularly fresh and illuminating letters. 


ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 


By the Author of “‘ Mademoiselle Mori."" With 25 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
This book is not only a biography, but is also a picture of Italy in the 
Trecento. 


THE DOMESDAY INQUEST. By Apo.ruvs BAuiarp, 


B.A., LL.B. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Antiquary’s Books, 
An account of Domesday Book and the various terms used therein which 
will be of service to those who are engaged in local research, 


PARISH LIFE IN MEDIZ VAL ENGLAND. By Assor 


Gasquet, O.5.B. With many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. [ Antiquary’s Books. 
This book deals with the maia features of parochial life in pre-Reformation 
England. 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA. By Joseru Conran, 


Author of “ The Nigger of the Narcissus.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Chapters on the sea—chiefly of an autobiographical nature. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
A WANDERER IN LONDON. By E. V. Lucas. With 
52 INustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Netson Dawson, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Lucas knows his London weil, and all its treasures, and one could not 
have a better-informed nor a more gemal guide,”—Tribune, 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BIRDS. By F. W. 


WueELpos. With 15 Illustrations, 7 of which are by A. H. Buckianp, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
This isa Life of St. Francis of Assisi for children, retold from the early 
lives and legends, in a simple and pleasant manner. 


HILLS AND THE SEA. By Haire Bewtoc, M.P. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
UNIFORM WITH “THE OPEN BOAD” & “THE FRIENDLY TOWN.” 


FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 
8vo, 5s. 
Messrs. Methuen have just taken over ‘‘ Domesticities,” and have reissued 
— the title of *‘ Fireside and Sunshine,” with a number of new essays 
ed. 


AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. By Georcs CLausen, 
A.RA. With 32 Illustrations, 5s, net. 
Eight Lectures, delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy in 1906. 


THE FIRST CLAIM. 


novel of the season.”’ 


THE POACHER’S WIFE. 


LISTENER’S LURE. 


THE WICKHAMSES. 


A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. 








SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING. First Series. By 


ag Ciausen, A.R.A, With 19 Illustrations. Third Edition, 
Js, Od. net. 


A SAILOR’S GARLAND: Poems of the Sea. Collected 


by Joun Maserietp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


ENAMELS. By Mrs. Netson Dawsoy. With 33 Illus- 
trations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 
This book deals with the various kinds of enamelling upon metal, their 
characteristics, origin, and historic sequence, 


NEW NOVELS 
SEVENTH EDITION, 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. By Roserr Hicuens, 
Author of ‘The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** We know of no better picture in English of the glamour of Sicily and the 
strange, semi-barbarous attractiveness of the natives.’’"—Spectator 
‘* He brings so delicate a taste, so careful an observation of types, so fine a 
feeling for form and colour, and a technique so easy and accomplished that he 
holds us always bound by the spell of his artistry.”—Punch. 


SEVENTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwetu. 6s. 


**A book of quite unusual power and interest.’’— Westminster Gazette. 
“A work which handles a difficult theme boldly and impressively, besides 
furnishing a welcome and striking proof of hereditary talent.”—Spectator. 


By M. Hamiuron, Author of 
**Cut Laurels.” Crown Svo, 6s. 

* Except ‘‘the Guarded Flame,’ no novel has so human an interest. The 

Datly Graphic, 

‘Of exceptional merit, the authoress has the power of swaying the emotions 


of the reader at will.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRD EDITION, 


THE CAR OF DESTINY, and its Errand in Spain. By 


C. N. and A. M. Wit.iamson, Authors of “‘The Lightning Conductor,” 
&c. Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 
An absorbing story of love aud romance in a motor-car in Spain, 
“ Frankly and delightfully romantic.” —Standard, 
* All that such a novel should be.”—Daily Express, 
SECOND EDITION, 
By Even Purmarorrs 
»y “DEN HILLPOTTS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Secret Woman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Fascinating description, swift narrative, telling dialogue.”—Daily News, 
“* It is Mr, Phillpotts’s most sensational story.”"—Tribune. 
“ Seizes our attention carly and holds it to the end.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“It depicts the better elements in English human nature, We commend 


it to the affections of all who are worthy of it.""—Tribune. 


** Admirable fare, delicately served.”—Daily News. 

“Mr. Lucas has done a very original and delightful thing.”—Tribune, 
“Mr. Lucas’s first novel is a pure delight.”— Daily Chronicle. 

*“* Remarkable for its skill and refinement.’’— West minster Gazette. 

“ Quite one of the nicest books Mr. E. V. Lucas has published.”’— Punch, 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. By Marmapuke Picxruatn, 


Author of “‘ Said the Fisherman.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**The characters are all vivid and lifelike, and the local colour is excellently 


unconscious. One does not often come upon so clean, so robust, and so 
brilliantly convincing a novel.’’—Morning Leader. 


“A work of art, rich in fine imagery and delicate fancy.”—Athenzum, 
** A fine aud finished piece of work.”--Daily Chronicle, 


FOURTH EDITION. 

sy W. Perr Ringe. 6s. 

** An admirable story....... There is never a jarring note.”—D uly News, 
*“ Human and irresistibly diverting.” —Daily Graphic, 


SECOND EDITION. 

By Bernarp Cares. 6s. 

* Fullof vivid people; astory of fierce incident and passionate aim,.”’—Times. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADDER TO THE STARS. By Jane H. Finn 


Later, Author of “ The Green Graves of Balgowrie Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Undoubtedly a fine story, showing an appreciative knowledge of humanity.’ 
—Tribune, 
*“ An interesting, well-written story, showing real cleverness.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
SECOND EDITION. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. By Mrs. Hucu 


Fraser, Author of ‘‘ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
The story of George Washington’s mother and of her great son's boyhood, 


THIRD EDITION. 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. By E. Marra Arpanast, Author 


of ‘Susannah and One Other.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Pleasing to the reader from all points of view,’’—Tribune, 
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DARTON'’S SIX-SHILLING SERIES OF FINE-ART 
GIF T-BOOKS. 


A Book of Baliad Stories. 


Ry MARY MACLEOD. Introduced by Prof. EDWARD DOWDEN. 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. Large crown 5vo, printed on 
superfine paper, cloth. gilt top, 6s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 
The New Volume by the popular Author of “Stories from the Fairie 
Queene,” “The Book of King Arthur and his Noble Knights,” and ‘The 
Shakespeare Story Book.” 


Forgotten Tales of Long Ago. 


Selected and Edited with Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Title-Page, besides numerous Black-and- White Llustra- 
tions by FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. Large crown 8vo, printed on super- 
fine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s.; calf, 10s. 6d. 


7. 
The Railway Children. 
By Mrs. E. NESSIT. Illustrated by CHAS. E. BROCK. 
crown $vo, cloth, 6s. 
Uniform with “OSWALD BASTABLE,” and Others. 
“A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed difficult to find one better 
suited for reading round the nursery fire or one which boys orgirlsalike would 
more enjoy.”—Athenzum, 


Why-Why and Tom-Cat. 


By “BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by GORDON 
BROWNE, R.I. Demy 8vo, printed on superfise paper, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Relates the amusing experiences of a little girl who thinks it would be “so 
nice to be an animal and have a tail to wag."” A good deal of natural history 
is incidentally conveyed in a most humorous form. 
Uniform in style and price with the following three books by PHCEBE 
ALLEN :—PLAYING AT BOTANY. Third Edition. GARDEN PESTS. 
JACK AND JILL'S JOURNEY. Second Edition. 


The Golden Astrolabe. 


By WILLIAM H. BRYCE and H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. Illus- 
trated by A. S. BOYD. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

This thrilling book of adventure on the North-West Coast of Scotland is 
largely founded on fact, and deals with the subject of the sunken treasure in 
the Spanish galleons which foundered at the time of the Armada. The search 
for the treasure, which has been carried on so vigorously in recent months, 
will cause this volume to be read with added interest, but the tale is one that 
cannot fail to grip the reader from the first page to the last, 


The Boy Tramp. 


Large 


By T. COBB. With numerous Illustrations by W. RAINEY. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. td. 
** A boy’s book....... The get-up being as unexceptionable as the tale told...... 
Written with skill and experience.” —Athenzum, 
The Competitors. 
By FRED WHISHAW, Author of “ Lost Sir Brian,” &. Illustrated 


by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 2s, 
A most interesting story of school life in England, 


Dickie and Dorrie. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. Numerous 
GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Square lémo, cloth, 2s. 
This well-known writer for children has contributed one of her most charm- 
ing stories in this book. Dickie and Dorrie are a delightful little pair, not by 
any means faultless, ut thoroughly wholesome, hearty English children of 
the best type, with a high sense of honour and affection underlying all their 
actions, 


Illustrations by 


NOW READY. 
Our Animal Brothers. 


Edited by EDITH CARRINGTON, Author of “ Animal Life Readers,” 
* Workers without Wage,” &c. With over 100 high-class Illustrations, 
beautifully printed on superfine Paper, tastefully bound 1 cloth, 2s, 6d, 


“ New and wholly charming.’’—Daily News. 


Legends and Fairy Tales 
of North Cornwall. 


By ENYS TREGARTHEN, Author of ‘The Piskey Purse,” &. 
numerous [llustrations, crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. net. 

Mr. Howard Fox, an authority on Cornish folk-lore, has contributed an 
Introduction. The tales are very quaint, and are specially interesting as 
representing a phase of life that is rapidly passing away, and of which no 
truce will soon be left. 


With 
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THE MOST POPULAR ANNUALS OF THE DAY. 


Authority in the Church 
of England. 


By GORDON CROSSE, 
boards, 6s. 

A Royal Commission has unanimously reported that the machinery of 
Church for the enforcement of discipline has broken down, and “yet = 
Church has a definite constitution of its own which is the eulsoue ef in 
history, though it has been in some degree affected by its connexion with the 
State, and is expressly recognised by the law. This volume covers the poana 
from the earliest days to the Royal Commissi Eccle > ‘ 
— day y ssion on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 


Thoughts on Imperial 
and Social Subjects. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL and the COUNTESS 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
“Consistently excellent, evenly interesting, and alive.......the book o 
to be read by all intelligent citizens.”—Standard. ene Deck ought 


The Life of the Waiting Soul 
in the Intermediate State. 


Addresses delivered at Holy Trinity, Hastings, by the R 
SANDERSON, D.D., Canon-Residentiary of Chichester, awa . 
“* What is the Church.” Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. [Sixth Edition 


M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8yo cloth 


of MEATH, 





BY THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, 
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By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bis! f ing 
Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, P ; me  Siemiegiam, 


Prayer, and the Lord’s Prayer. 


Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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BY THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 


A Mission of the Spirit. 


ty the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON-INGRAM 
Bishop of London. 228 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd, » OB, Lend 
This Volume contaius the full text of the Addresses during the North 
London Mission, including the Auswers given to th sstions receiv 
the Bishop. g © Questions received by 
A People’s Edition, in paper covers, price Is.; but this issue is] 
25,000 copies, of which more than half have been sold, SS 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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| Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. 
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Prof. DOWDEN, Prof. PATRICK GEDDES, GEORGE GISSING, 
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With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, priuted on superfine paper, cloth, 
gilt top, 3s. net. 


The Fiddle String. 
By R. H. BRETHERTON, Author of “The Child Mind.” 
trated Title and Frontispiece desigued by [VOR SYMES. 
cloth, 3s. 6d, 
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